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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue Census. Cruikshank’s amusing “Omnibus” 
makes the following remarks upon the late English 
census, in which the ages are returned for the periods 
of five years: 

“Ladies of a very certain age bridled up at being 
obliged to tell the number of summers that had pass- 
ed over their heads, notwithstanding the loophole of 
the “‘five years” which the gallantry of the commis- 
sioners allowed them. Elderly gentlemen also, who 
wore dark wigs that like those auricular tell tales of 
the ci-devant jeune homme the ears, inwardly execrat- 
ed the system of exposure to which the census paper 
gave rise, and willingly ran the risk of a fine “not 
more than five pounds, nor less than forty shillings,” 
rather than be classed as old bachelors. From re- 
turns into which the commissioners have allowed 
us to peep, it appears that of the middle aged po- 








pulation of these kingdoms, one in three has grown 
five years younger since the date of the last census; | 
one in seven two years younger; one in twelve re- | 
mains of the same age; one in thirty-eight is five 





years older than at the period referred to; and one in 
five hundred, and sixty has attained the full age that 
might have been anticipated from the lapse of years. | 
We believe it has been distinctly ascertained by these | 
returns, that the highest age among the unmarried 
ladies in this country is 29, the average is 21 7-8. 
The widows willing to marry again are quite juve- 
nile; and it is a remarkable fact, that many are | 
younger now, as widows, than they appear to be in| 
the previous return as wives. Indeed, the effect of | 
the whole calculation is to show, perhaps, a compli- | 
ment to our young queen, that her subjects are the 
most decidedly juvenile people in Christendom.” 


An Exection Scene—D’Israeri at Surewspury. 
The Chronicle gives the following passages from the 
gentlemanly harangue of Mr. B. D’Israeli, the orator, | 
novelist and legislator: Ironical laughter now rose to 
Such pitch, that the speaker quite lost his temper, 
and he exclaimed, oh, you brawling boys, you are 
very young and very silly. I hope your mother 

hows you are out. (‘You go to Maidstone.”) I 
Suppose you come from Marshall’s factory school. 
‘\ second squib exploded, upon which he exclaimed, ' 

your squibs don’t go off, you young white factory | 
niggers!” (Renewed riot and a shower of missles.) 
Qh the idea of seeing a gentleman frightens you. 
(Here, to show how highly finished ne was a “gen-' 





applied the thumb of his right hand to his proboscis, 
and in this graceful attitude received several volleys 
of hisses, groans and you's.) He continued—notwith- 
standing you scum of the factory infant school, won’t 
let me speak, I hope they’ll let off some squib to 
celebrate our triumph, and I hope they will explode. 
(Here a rotten egg whizzed past his head.) Ah! ah! 
that’s a shot from Shrewsbury. I hope you’ll have 
better manners before going to the polls, which I 
much doubt and so good night. Having concluded 
this elegant harangue, he disappeared with the ut- 


most celerity. 
FRANCE. 

Taxinc THE Census. France is now in asingular 
situation owing to the obnoxious fiscal census. The 
foreign tourist can scarcely take any direction in 
which he may not get into the midst of egy ang 
riots. Sanguinary scenes occur in the north, at Lille, 
for instance, as well as in the other divisions of the 
realm. The army—horse, foot and artillery—may 
be said to be chiefly employed in supporting the re- 
gisters and assessors, who, after all, can accomplish 
their dangerous task in a very imperfect manner and 
limited extent. Every kind of deception and trick 
has been practised by revolutionary emissaries on the 
poorer and more ignorant classes in the south and 
west, particularly to produce the impression, which 
the government cannot soon efface, that they are to 
be mercilessly taxed in every article of furniture, 
trade, apparel, husbandry, whateveris by any possi- 
bility susceptible of valuation and seizure. 


CANTON. 

Tne Barqve Frorma, Capt. Foucon, from Can- 
ton for New York, with a full cargo of silks, tea, sil- 
ver, China ware, &c. went ashore on the Brigantine 
shoals near Absecom beach on the 22d inst. and is 
said to be a total loss, vessel and cargo—the latter 
valued at $200,000, mostly insured in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

The Florida sailed from Canton on the 19th May. 
Rather more excitement prevailed, and preparations 
for hostility were progressing. The destruction of 
Canton by Captain Elliot was apprehended, and bu- 
siness men were leaving there. 


PALESTINE. 

A Prosecr: The Paris correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer states in one of his letters, that 
Prince Metternich (the intelligent premier of Aus- 
tria), has determined if possible, to constitute a 
Christian kingdom out of Palestine; of which Jerusa- 
lem is, of course, to be the seat of government. Such 


an idea, observes the Cincinnati Chronicle, will cause | 


a thrill through every true Christian’s heart through- 
out the world. What memories and what associa- 
tions gather round that Holy Land! City of David 
and of Solomon! There are the tombs of the prophets. 
There are the birth-places of the purest of the poets 
and the wisest of legislators. There are the battle 
fields of the Assyrian and Babylonian, of Persian and 
of Mede, of Jew and Gentile. There is Pisgah, and 
Sinai, and Lebanon. There is Bethelem and Calva- 
ry—scenes of history, of suffering and glory! Time 
has long since reduced its palaces to ruins. Rude 
and profane usurpers have had the holy places; but, 
dear to every devout heart in every land is Jerusalem, 
once fountain of light, once tomb of the Saviour! 


InTERESTING TO IsRaeLites. At the request ofa 
large body of Israelites we give place to the follow- 
ing translation of the firman granted by his imperial 
majesty, the sultan Abd-ul Medjid, to the Israelites 
in his empire, at the request of sir Moses Montefiore, 
F. R. S. and delivered to him at Constantinople, by 
his excellency, Redschid pasha, minister of foreign 
affairs to the Ottoman porte, 11th Chesvan 5601— 
12th Ramazan, 1256—corresponding to November 
6, 1840. [ Philadelphia Chronicle. 
A firman addressed to the chief judge at Constantinople, 

at the head of which his imperial majesty, the sultan, 

has written with his own hand the following words: 

“Let that be executed which is prescribed in this fir- 

man,” 

**An ancient prejudice prevailed against the Jews. 
The ignorant believed that the Jews were accustom- 
ed to sacrifice a human being, to make use of his 
blood at their feast of the passover. 

“In consequence of this opinion, the Jews of Da- 
mascus and Rhodes, (who are the subjects of our 
empire), have been persecuted by othernations. The 


‘leman,” Mr. Dl. placed his one arm akimbo, and , calumnies which have been uttered against the Jews, 


Voi. XI—Sia. 5. 








and the vexations to which they have been subject- 
ed have at last reached our imperial throne. 

‘‘But a short time has elapsed since some Jews, 
dwelling in the Isle of Rhodes, have been brought 
thence to Constantinople, where they have been tried 
and judged according to the new regulations, and 
their innocence of the accusations made against them 
fully proved. That, therefore, which justice and 
equity required has been done in their behalf. 

‘“‘Besides which, the religious books of the He- 
brews have been examined by learned men, well 
versed in their theological literature, the result of 
which examination is, that it is found that the Jews 
are strongly prohibited not only from using human 
blood, but even that of animals. It therefore follows 
that the charges made against them and their religion 
are nothing but pure calumnies. 

“For this reason, and for the love we bear to our 
subjects, we cannot permit the Jewish nation, (whose 
innocence of the crime alledged against them is evi- 
dent), to be vexed and tormented upon accusations 
which have not the least foundation in truth, but that, 
in conformity to the hatti scherif which had been 
proclaimed at Gulhane, the Jewish nation shall pos- 
sess the same advantages and enjoy the same privi- 
leges as are granted to the numerous other nations 
who submit to our authority. 

“The Jewish nation shall be protected and defend- 
ed. 


‘“T’o accomplish this object we have given the most 
positive orders that the Jewish nation dwelling in all 
parts of our empire, shall be perfectly protected as 
well as all other subjects of the sublime porte, and 
that no person shall molest them in any manner 
whatever, (except for a just ss neither in the free 
exercise of their religion, nor in that which concerns 
their safety and tranquillity. In consequence, the 
present firman, which is ornamented at the head with 
our ‘hoomaioon,’ (sige manual), and emanates from 
our imperial chonuellere, has been delivered to the 
Israelitish nation. 

“Thus you, the above mentioned judge, when you 
know the contents of this firman, will endeavor to 
act with great care in the manner therein prescribed. 
And in order that nothing may be done in opposition 
to this firman at any time hereafter, you will register 
it in the archives of the tribunal; you will afterwards 
deliver it to the Israelitish nation; and you will take 


| great care to execute our orders and this our sovereign 


will. 
“Given at Constantinople, the 12th Ramazan, 1256, 
Gth of November, 1840.” 


GERMANY. 

New German Cormnace. Every traveller in Ger- 
many has experienced great inconvenience from the 
multiplicity of small sovereign states each exercising 
the power of coining money, and the consequent dif- 
ficulty of determining the compzxrative value of their 
separate coins. ‘These several states have recenti 
entered into an arrangement which obviates all diffi- 
culty. On the face of each new coin is the medal- 
lion profile of the sovereign prince by whom it is is- 
sued, and on the reverse, surmounted by a crown, is 
a shield coniaining in separate compartments the 
armorial bearings of the several states, parties to 
the confederation. We have before us a Prussian 
silver piece of the new coinage. [It is of the value 
of two thalers or $1 45}, but passes we believe for 
$1 50, and in beauty of execution it fully equals the 
silver coinage of England or France. 


RUSSIA. 

Tue Rexicions or Russia. We learn from one 
of the foreign quarterlies, that according to the late 
official returns, the Catholics of Russia amount to 
202,508. They possess 61 convents, containing 1,894 
monks; 51 nunneries, containing 660 nuns; 1,231 
churches and 1,176 chapels. The Armenians pos- 
sess 619 churches and 310 chapels, to which are at- 
tached 1,307 priests; 40 convents, containing 133 
monks and 31 nuns. The Lutherans have 902 
churches, to which 484 priests are attached. The 
Jews have 586 synagogues and 2,377 mye to which 
955 rabbis and 2,097 elders are attached. The Ma- 
homedans have 5,296 mosques, and 14,517 priests. 
The Calmues have 76 temples for the worship of 
Buddhism. There are no less than 45,354,000 of 
the Russians, who profess the religion of the Greek 
church, which is in fact the established religion of the 
empire. 
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BUENOS AYRES. 

The bark Smyrna, captain Day, brings dates from 
Buenos Ayres to July 4th. The news of the presi- 
dent’s death arrived there on the 26th June, and ap- 
propriate measures were taken by the Americans to 
testify their respect for his character, and regret for 
his death. 

An engagement was daily expected between the 
squadrons of Admiral Brown and Commodore Coe, in 
fact, Capt. Day heard a heavy cannonading the day 
after he left port, from which he concluded that the 
ek wre had taken place. 

e accounts from the interior state that the anti- 
cipated engagement between Lavalle and La Madrid, 
is not likely to be realized, great defections taking 

lace in the forces of the former. Of other news there 
is nothing of importance. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Arrray. By a late arrival accounts have been 
received at Boston of an outrage attempted by the 
British consul, at Honolulu, on the editor of the Poly- 
nesian. Mr. Jarvis, a Bostonian. The cause of the 
attack was the publication of certain correspondence 
between the governor of the island and the consul. 
In order to punish the editor, the consul, accompa- 
nied by a man named Starkey, went to his house to 
horsewhip him; but it happened that a friend of Mr. 
Jarvis, just arrived from the United States, was at 
his house, and he, being almost as stout and strong 
as Mr. Charlton, immediately grappled with the 
latter, while Starkey attacked Mr. Jarvis. Mrs. J. 
brought her husband his cane, with which he punish- 
ed his assailant handsomely; and the consul, faring 
no better in his conflict with the stranger, made the 
best of his way out of the house, leaving Starkey to 
his fate. 

Both were subsequently brought before the civil 
authorities, and fined for the assault. 

The outrage produced the greatest excitement 
among all clases and complexions. A public meet- 
ing of all the foreigners was called, at which several 
Englishmen took a part, and resolutions were passed 
expressive of the indignation of the meeting and the 
foreign community, at the conduct of the consul and 
his associate, in the outrage, and the doings were 
published in the Polynesian. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE Istanps. Forty men and 
forty women are now added to the mission from 
abroad, and employed in the missionary labor. 

Ten thousand copies of the Bible, are printed in 
their own language, and distributed among the natives 
of the Island. Marriage ceremonies are introduced— 
intemperance checks, and laws promulgated—sohools 
and churches are established, and agriculture and the 
mechanic arts flourish. 

The distilleries are all stopped. The government is 
modified from an absolute despotism toa limited mon- 
archy. The laws are published and read, and the 
rights of the people understood and protected—vi- 
cious and districtive amusements are abandoned, 
and the Christian Sabbath is more fully observed in 
this, than any other country. 

Poverty has given place to riches, and the open 
pastures every where laugh with fatness. T'wo thou- 
sand hogsheads of sugar have been produced, and silk, 
to which the climate is peculiarly adapted, will soon 
become a staple of the island. 

The present monarch is a gentleman, but nota 
Christian. He plays billards and drinks moderately— 
converses well, and is intelligent. One of the churches 
is 196 feet long and 62 broad; and and on the Sabbath, 
may be seen filled with Sandwich Islanders, who are 
well dressed, reading the scriptures in their own na- 
tive language—taking notes from the sermon, and 
singing hymns and spiritual songs, in tunes imported 
from the United States. ; 

The language is smooth, soft and musical—’tis the 
language of love. Thirty thousand of the inhabitants 
can read. Fifteen thousand attend schools, of which 
there are boarding schools and high schools, and 
schools for the children of the chiefs, where they are 
taught in English and their native language. There 
is a missionary seminary where the arts and sciences 
are taught. ; ; 

There are nineteen churches, in which 20,000 per- 
sons assemble weekly for divine service. 

WEST INDIES. 

Cusa Coat. The coal raised from the mine disco- 
vered about a year ago, about six miles from Havana, 
has been tried by the Spanish steam frigates, and pro- 
nounced by the engineers to be excellent in quality— 
superior to the best English.—Analysis shows the 
coal to consist of the following parts:— 





Carbon, 71.74 
Oxygen, 6.32 
Hydrogen, 8.44 
Ashes, 13.50 

100,00 





The rail road from the port to the mine is in rapid 
progress towards completion. As the bed is believed 
to be very extensive, the enterprising proprietors an- 
ticipate handsome profits on their outlay whenever 
the West India steamers shall regularly call at Ha- 
vana for a supply of fuel. 


MEXICO AND YUCATAN. 

ANOTHER REVOLUTION has broken out, and Santa 
Ana is again in the field. 

The New York Herald of the 29th contains Mexi- 
can dates to the 27th August, and Yucatan to the Ist 
September. 

On the 18th August Guadalaxara, in Mexico, un- 
der the command of Gen. Paredes, proclaimed for 
the abolition of the 15 per cent. duty, which had been 
recently levied by government, and in favor of a con- 
gress to be elected by the people. This created a 
great deal of excitement. The news of this outbreak 
reached Vera Cruz on the 24th ult. and Santa Ana 
immediately proclaimed in favor of the same mea- 
sures. He despatched troops on the 25th to occupy 
the principal castles and forts between Vera Cruz and 
the city of Mexico. 

On the 26th Vera Cruz also declared for the revo- 
lution. On the same afternoon Santa Ana, who had 
about 2,000 troops under his command, sent off a suf- 
ficient number to take possession of Perote, a castle 
which commands the communication between the 
city of Mexico and Vera Cruz. They reached there 
on the 27th, just as the English mail was leaving. As 
soon as the general of Puebla heard of what had 
happened he despatched three hundred horse to the 
assistance of Perote, but Santa Ana had possession 
a soey these troops arrived within six leagues of the 
place. 

On the Ist instant the congress of Yucatan met, and 
no doubt, declared that province entirely free, inde- 
pendent, and a distinct country from Mexico, as all 
the members of the congress elected, belong to the 
party of separation. 

Colonel Paraza was sent by the Yutacan govern- 
ment on the 28th ult. as commissioner to Texas, re- 
lative to the mutual defence of the two republics 
against the fleet which Mexico is now preparing for 
the blackade of their coast. Of this fleet two iron 
steamers are building in England, to be ready next 
January, and two schooners at Brown & Bell’s yard, 
New York, to be ready in sixty days. And that go- 
vernment recently purchased a fine Spanish brig at 
Vera Cruz, which is now ready for service. How 
long will this fleet remain in the hands of the 
Mexicans? 


TEXAS. 

Pusiic Dest.—The whole amount of the national 
liabilities of Texas, independent of the bonds sold by 
the loan commissioners, is, as far as the Austin City 
Gazette can glean from the records of the different 
offices, in item and amount as follows:— 

Audited drafts funded, $795,351 68 
Promissory notes funded, previous to the 

Ist July, 1840, in ten per cent. fund, 781,379 00 

Land scrip funded, 80,348 32 


Eight per cent. bonds, 849,900 00 
Promissory notes, 2,944,988 62 
Navy drafts, 115,000 00 


Interest on 10 per cent. funded debt to 
lst November, 1841, 

Interest on 8 per cent. bonds to lst No- 
vember, 1841, 


188,658 05 
71,392 00 





$5,827,009 67 
A pretty heavy debt for a population of 150,000 
inhabitants. 


ImporTANT TC Emigrants. We have been fa- 
vored by a friend with a copy of the ‘‘Austin City 
Gazette,” containing “an act granting land to emi- 
grants,’’ a short abstract of the provisions of which, 
may not be unimportant to our readers, especially 
those preparing to emigrate to that country: 

Sec. 1. provides that each head of a family, (be- 
ing a free white person) who has emigrated to Texas 
since January 1, 1840, or may do so previous to Jan- 
uary 1, 1842, with his family, shall be entitled to 640 
acres of land—provided, he settle and actually reside 
on the same for three years—cultivate not less than ten 
acres—and have it surveyed, and plainly marked so as 
to include his improvements. 

Sec. 2. grants to each single man over seventeen 
years of age, 320 acres of land on the same condi- 
tions. 





— =——— 
dividuals named in the act, for the purpose of Col 
nizing and settling a portion of the vacant and a 
propriated land of the republic, and prescribe th 
manner in which the contract shall be carried inte 
effect. The first three sections, contain all that is of 
interest to the general reader, and emigrants who " 
on their own account. Those who go under the ha 
tection and care of contractors will learn of them the 
various conditions required. 


Inpian War. The following is from the Ozar; 
Eagle, printed at Springfield, Green county, Mo. 

By a gentleman just from the Osage nation, we are 
put in possession of the following letter from M; 
Calloway, sub-agent for the Osages. The letter is 
addressed to the editors of the Houston (Texas) Te- 
legraph, and is published in this paper at the request 
of the writer, thinking that by that means the infor. 
mation contained therein would reach the frontiers of 
Texas sooner than through the medium of the papers 
of that country, and thus warn them of their danger. 

Osage Nation, Aug. 23. 
To the editors of the Houston Telegraph: 

GENTLEMEN: The Osage people have not long since 
returned from their summer’s hunt on the south. 
western part of the Grand Prairie, bringing with 
them two white persons which they purchased from 
the Cumanche Indians while out: one a young Span- 
ish woman, the other a girl of nine or ten years old 
said to have been taken from the people of Texas, 
The Osages says these people have many white pri- 
soners among them. They say further that the Cu- 
manches are only waiting for the leaves to fall from 
trees, to make a general attack upon the whole fron- 
tier of Texas. Propositions were made for the Osa- 
ges to send them four hundred warriors, which the 
Osages refused on account of their friendship for 


white people. A pipe has been sent to many, if not 
all the tribes on this side of the mountains. How 
far they may succeed time will show alone. They 


have appointed a place of general rendezvous some- 
where not far from you, but of what precise place, | 
am unable to learn from the Osages. 

The fall season is close at hand, and fearing you 
might not be apprised of these movements, has in- 
‘duced me to give you this statement, which I now 
have from the Osage people. I am, with much re- 
spect, R. A. CALLOWAY, 

Snb-agent for Osages. 


Another gentleman from the same place informs me 
that he conversed with an Osage chief on this subject, 
who informed him that there was no doubt about the 
intentions of the Cumanches. They had sent a pipe 
to all the adjoining tribes and solicited their co-ope- 
ration; many of whom had acceded to the proposition. 
He also told our informant that the Cumanches had 
procured the aid of a tribe or band of men who were 
not Indians, amounting to several hundred. From the 
description given, our informant supposes them to be 
either Spaniards or Mexicans. The Cumanches are 
reported to have some 75 or 100 white children with 
them, of whom they make servants. 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


OFFICIAL. 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Wuereas it has come to the knowledge of the go- 
vernment of the United States that sundry secret 
lodges, clubs or associations exist on the northern 
frontier; that the members of these lodges are bound 
together by secret oaths; that they have collected 
fire-arms and other military materials, and secreted 
them in sundry places; and that it is their purpose to 
violate the laws of their country by making military, 
and lawless incursions, when opportunity shall ofler, 
into the territories of a power with which the United. 
States are at peace; and whereas it is known that 
travelling agitators, from both sides of the line, visit 
these lodges, and harangue the members in secret 
meeting, stimulating them to illegal acts; and where- 
as the same persons are known to levy contributions 
on the ignorant and credulous for their own benefit, 
thus supporting and enriching themselves by the ba- 
sest means; and whereas the unlawful intentions of 
the members of these lodges have already been m2- 
nifested in an attempt to destroy the lives and pro- 








perty of the inhabitants of Chippewa, in Canada, and 


the public property of the British government there 


being: Now, therefore, I, Joun Tyxer, president 0 


Sec. 3. provides that a patent shall not issue, until | the United States, do issue this my proclamation, ad- 
the settler has shown by the certificate of the chief | monishing all such evil-minded persons of the col 


justice of the county in which he resides, that he 
as proved by two good witnesses, that he has com- 
plied with this act, made oath to the same him- 


_dign punishment which is certain to overtake eer 
"assuring them that the laws of the United States w! 
be rigorously executed against their illegal acts; a 


self; and also taken the oath of allegiance to the re- ; that if in any lawless incursion into Canada they fal 


public. 


into the hands of the British authorities they will not 


Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, autho-| be reclaimed as American citizens, nor any interfer- 
rise the president to make a contract with certain in- | ence made by this government in their behalf. 
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And I exhort all well-meaning but deluded persons 
who may have joined these lodges, immediately to 
abandon them, and to have nothing more to do with 
their secret meetings, or unlawful oaths, as they 
would avoid serious consequences to themselves.— 
And I expectthe intelligent and well-disposed mem- 
pers of the community to frown on all these unlawful 
combinations and illegal proceedings, and to assist 
the government in maintaining the peace of the coun- 
try against the mischievous consequences of the acts 
of. these violators of the law. . 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, 
the twenty-fifth day of September, A. D. one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, and of 

[u-8-] the independence of the United States the 
sixty-sixth. JOHN TYLER. 
By the president: 
Danie, WeEBsTER, secretary of state. 


PRESIDENT’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE ACT- 
ING POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
To tHe Hon. 8S. R. Hossie, 

Sir: Information having been received in a form 
entitled to attention that the postmasters at **********, 
Pennsylvania, and **********, Ohio, have so far vio- 
lated the obligations which they impliedly assumed on 
taking office under my administration, of abstaining 
from any active partisanship, or in any way connect- 
ing their offices with party politics, or using them for 

arty purposes, I have to request that inquiries shal] 
be instantly instituted into their conduct, and that if 
the charges against them be found to be true, they be 
immediately turned out of office, and citizens ap- 
pointed in their places who will otherwise conduct 
themselves. The post office department, in all its 
operations, should be conducted for the single pur- 
pose of ne. il the important objects for which 
it was established. Itshould in an especial manner, 
so far as is practicable, be disconnected from party 
politics. . It was established for specified purposes of 
equal importance to every citizen. To convert it 
into an engine of party, to be used for party purposes, 
is to make it the fruitful source of the most alarming 
evils. Ramified as it is, and extended to every 
neighborhood, the purity of its administration, and 
necessarily of its agents, should be particularly 
guarded. For a deputy postmaster to use his frank- 
ing privilege (a poss bestowed upon him for the 
sole purpose of exonerating him from oppressive 
charges in the necessary correspondence of his office) 
in scattering over the country pamphlets, newspapers 
and proceedings to influence elections is to outrage 
all propriety, and must not for a day be tolerated. 
Let this be left to the politicians. Ishould be happy 
if one or two examples shall be found sufficient to 
correct an evil which has so extensively prevailed. 

I will take this occasion, also, to add for your in- 
struction, that the appointment to, and continuance in 
the office of postmaster of any one editing a political 
newspaper is in the highest degree objectionable. It 
involves most of the consequences above stated—in- 
troduces politics into the post office—diminishes the 
revenue—and confers privileges on one editor which 
allcannotenjoy. In a word, it is my fixed purpose, as 
far as in me lies, to separate the post office department 
from politics, and bring about that reform which the 
country has so loudly demanded. JOHN TYLER. 

September 28, 1841. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Collectors. 

William Walston, at Folly Landing, Virginia. 
Elias H. Haines, re-appointed at Sandusky, Ohio. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Littleberry H. Mosby, at Louisville, Kentucky, in 
place of George L. Douglass, resigned; Ezra Daggett, 
at Milledgeville, Ga. re-appointed. 





THE CABINET. Jupce McLean, we learn 
from the Cincinnati Chronicle, declines the appoint- 
ment of secretary of war, conferred upon him by the 
president. 

_ The Madisonian contains a letter from Lexington, 
Ky. of Sept. 24, which says: “Gov. Wickuirre is 
now in this city. He will accept the seat in the ca- 
binet tendered him by the president, and will depart 
for Washington ina fortnight.” 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. “Audi alteram 
partem.” [The attention of the American people is 
carnestly invited to the following letter. It comes 
from a distinguished source. We need not say it is 
written by an able hand—that fact is evident from 
the force of it. Itis a calm statement of facts, de- 
fining the position which Mr. Webster has occupied 
in the executive councils during the recent trying 
scenes at the capital, and illustrating the propriety 
of his present position. We trust that it will receive 

lat grave consideration from the public to which 








the importance of the subject, and the character of 
the facts and circumstances it discloses are entitled. | 
Washington, September 14. 


Your friendship for Mr. Webster, and your soli-_ 


citude for his fame, induce me, who share with you 
both these sentiments, to communicate some parti- 
culars of his course during the eventful session just 
terminated, which evince his patriotism, judgment 
and devotion at once to the true interests of his party 
and of the country. I shall tell you nothing which 
you do not know already; but it may not be unsea- 
sonable nor useless, at such a moment as this, to 
have in one view, and from an eye witness, import- 
ant familiar facts. I confess a desire to have it kept 
constantly in the public mind, that his counsels and 
his wishes would have preserved unimpaired, the 
integrity of the whig party; would have prevented a 
dissolution of the cabinet, have maintained our of- 
ficial relations to the president, and have carried us 
through this administration and the organization of 
another, undistracted, unalienated and full of rea- 
sonable hope. 

At the commencement of the session, as before, 
Mr. Webster desired to see the country provided 
with a useful bank. This, of course, was to be ex- 
pected from his whole public life and opinions. As- 
certaining the existence of constitutional difficulties 
in the mind of the president, he assisted to have the 
bill which the secretary of the treasury was directed 
to send to the senate as a project, made as perfect as 
possible, consistent with those difficulties; he endea- 
vored to orepeny his political and personal friends 
to pass that bill, imperfect, though he thought it, 
and though it was: he discountenanced the intro- 
duction of another and different one, which there 
were the best reasons to fear the president would not 
approve; he favored the attempt of Mr. Rives to re- 
store, by an amendment, the substance of the trea- 
sury project; and when that had been defeated, and 
the bill containing the compromise provision was 
sent to the executive, he sought to secure his of- 
ficial approval. In all this he manifested that fide- 
lity to the party, delicacy to the president, consi- 
deration of unfortunate and unanticipated circum- 
stances, and constant pursuit of a practical public 
good, which the country expected, indeed, from him, 
but could scarcely expect from any other man. 

When the purpose of introducing another bill, 
after the veto of the first was adopted in congress, 
Mr. Webster no doubt sought to have it so framed 
as to avoid the objections of the president; and pro- 
bably had no doubt it would receive his signature, 
until the appearance of Mr. Botts’ letter. From that 
moment, as you collect from Mr. Ewing’s letter, the 
president manifested great and not unnatural unea- 
siness and anxiety, and a very strong wish that the 
whole matter might be laid over until the next ses- 
sion. Mr. Webster thought this reasonable and ex- 
pedient, under the circumstances, as did Mr. Ewing, 
if | understand his letter; and he communicated his 
opinion and his desire to his friends in congress.— 
The bill was passed and sent to the president, and 
then, as Mr. Ewing tells the public, and as I believe 
the truth to be, Mr. Webster submitted a written or 
oral argument to the president to persuade him to 
give it his sanction. 

You see, therefore, that if, in this matter, there 
had been on both sides, or on either side, faults or 
errors, Mr. Webster did all that he could do—all 
that man could do—in the succession of events, to 
prevent them. Down to the moment when he adopt- 
ed and declared his determination not to retire from 
office, there was no one within or without the whig 
party who did not appreciate his sound judgment, 
his perfect fidelity and his admirable counsels. I 
have not a doubt that the sober second thought of 
the country will do justice to this determination.— 
His colleagues have retired, from the same convic- 
tion that influenced that portion of the whigs in con- 
gress who have presented an address to the public: 
to wit—that there no longer exists any hope of a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement of the question of the bank, 
under Mr. Tyier’s administration. Mr. Webster 
thinks the case not thus hopeless. He is for another 
trial; and in another sense than they would exhort 
us— 

Ne, cede malis, sed contra audentior ito. 


He thinks there is yet a reasonable chance that the 
president and his new cabinet, all whigs, selected by 
a whig, may present such a scheme as shall receive 
the vote of a whig congress. You preceive, from 
his recent letter, that he deems a bank, as he always 
has done, in some useful form, to be wholly indis- 
pensable; and for so great a good he does not think 
the country ought to be required to wait four years 
longer. In this hope, and with these opinions, 
he remains in the cabinet. He remains at the post 
which the good president assigned to him, and at 
which Mr. Tyler desires him to remain. He sees, I 
have reason to believe, no cause to doubt that the 


eae te is influenced by a constant regard to the 


public interests and to the duties of his great office— 
| although it is true that schemes of a bank have struck 
bis mind differently at different times, as being within, 
or not within the constitutional principle he had 
adopted and avowed. In the considerations suggest- 
ed in the concluding language of the last veto mes- 
sage, there may perhaps be found for this an expla- 
nation and an excuse. 

You have, then, in a word, Mr. Webster’s whole 
course on this subject. He thought, as did the entire 
cabinet, that the project of a bill first sent by Mr. Ew- 
ing to the senate, on its call, ought to have been pass- 
ed by congress into a law. He wished the president 
to sign the somewhat different one which, instead of 
that, congress first sent to him. When the second 
bill was introduced, he thought it was in such a shape 
that it would receive the executive approbation; but 
after the explosion created by Mr. Botts’ letter, he 
strongly advised, as did Mr. Ewing too, that the whole 
subject should be laid over for three months, to af- 
ford time for mature thought, and for collecting the 
true sense of the country. 

Under these circumstances, you will concur with 
me that Mr. Webster ought tostay where he is. His 

ersonal honor permits and his public duties require 
it. The means of doing good—of preserving peace— 
of quieting the public mind agitated by apprehen- 
sion of war—of assisting the administration by his 
wisdom, his experience, his unrivalled ability and 
his hold on the confidence of the country—these all 
are in his hands, and they impose a responsibility 
which he could not evade if he would, and I believe 
would not if he could. I verily believe that his re- 
tirement from the cabinet at such a moment as this 
would produce such an impression on the north and 
east of, the uncertainty of our foreign relations, as 
greatly to diminish the chances of obtaining the re- 
sidue of the authorised loan at favorable rates. For 
the country, then, if not for himself, let him remain. 
‘In all exertions of duty something must be hazard- 
ed.” [New York Commercial Advertiser. 


HENRY CLAY. The whigs of Baltimore sent 
a committee to Washington, with a written invita- 
tion to this distinguished senator, to accept of some 
public demonstration of regard on his arrival in the 
Monumeutal city, to which Mr. Clay made the follow- 
ing reply: 

Washington, 14th Sept. 1841. 

GenTtLeMeEN: In the midst of preparations for my 
departure to my home, I have received, by the hands 
of the gentlemen who have done me the honor to 
wait upon me, your obliging communication bear- 
ing date this day, transmitting a resolution adopted 
at a public meeting held in Baltimore yesterday, by 
which it is proposed to distinguish my expected 
visit to that city by signal public demonstrations. I 
pray you gentlemen, and those who constituted that 
meeting, to “ae my greatful and respectful ac- 
knowledgments for this new and gratifying proof 
of attachment and confidence. 1 should embrace, 
with pleasure, the opportunity of visiting your city 
at this time; but jaded as I am, by the arduous la- 
bors of the session of congress just closed, and shar- 
ing, with the companions of my journey, an eager 
anxiety to terminate it, without delay, J regret that 
I must postpone a visit to your city to some future 
day. 
if, gentlemen, all, has not been accomplished at 
the late session of congress that the public interests 
demanded, more, much more has been effected than 
I anticipated at its commepcement. If we have been 
greatly disappointed in the failure of repeated at- 
tempts to establish a sound currency, regulate ex- 
changes, and separate the purse from the sword, 
what American citizen, what whig will, of that ac- 
count, surrender himself to the sentiments of an 
ignoble despair? Who will not say that we will per- 
severe, with redoubled courage, until every remain- 
ing object of the glorious revolution of November 
last shall be completely consummated? Shall we be 
discouraged because one man presumes to set up his 
individual will against the will of the nation? On 
the contrary, let us superadd to the previous duties 
which we lie under to our country, that of pluck- 
ing from the constitution this sign of arbitrary pow- 
er, this odious but obsolete vestige of royal preroga- 
tive. Let us, by a suitable amendment to that in- 
strument, declare that the veto—that parent and fruit- 
ful source of all our public ills—shall itself be over- 
ruled by majorities in the two houses of congress. 
They would persuade us that it is harmless, because 
its office is preventive or conservative! Asif ana- 


tion might not be as much injured by the arrest of the 
enactment of good laws as by the promulgation of bad 
ones! 

Iam, gentlemen, greatly deceived, notwithstand- 
ing the astounding developments recently made, if 








the whig cause is not stronger than it ever was.— 
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on . 
Resting, as it does, upon truth, sound policy and en-| his brother-in-law, who resides about three miles} a boat excursion to the Isle of Motte, and [ 
lightened patriotism, its votaries must be false and | from the boundary line. the excitement among the people of Grand Isle coy 
faithless, if it does not gloriously triumph, notwith-| From the affidavit of another, it appears that Wm. | ty in consequence of the recent abduction of Colonel 
standing any temporary disappointment. Brown and his wife were awakened about 2 o’clock | Grogan from Alburgh, is of the most intense deserip 
Accept, gentlemen, assurances of the high regard | in the morning of Monday, the 20th September, by a} tion. Public meetings have been held at St. Aiba, 
and esteem of your friend and obedient servant, noise occasioned by the breaking open, and forcible | Alburgh, and several other places, at which strong 
H. CLAY. | entrance of a gang of armed men into their dwelling. | resolutions were with great unanimity ag 
Messrs. Robert Gilmer, &c. This gang, consisting of fifteen or more, were in the | suring the act referred to, and pledging the members 
mennee uniform of British soldiers, and, as could be seen by | to be ready at a moment’s warning to repel any far- 
: poor Agena moe of te — 0 oy the cee they rv feo fully armed. Mr. eng ther incursions of the British tories. 
in ree of duty, to be continued free under the | sprang from the bed upon perceiving the intruders, Sa in aht : A 
revenue bill. and was met at the ison of his Pe room by a neo mee > enor oes a 
Export. | British ruffian, who presented his gun and bayonet, | and has been kept alive for the last few ve y pad ong, 
For the use of the U. States 489 — |and ordered him to remain quiet. Mr. Brown called | patriot sativiaahenh and the outrages which “wed ¥ the 
For societies, &c. 60,423 — | aloud to his sons, who were sleeping above, and was P eamsitted from time to time onl this woven been 
Specimens of botany 5,087 — | threatened by the soldier that he would certainly be} j, more than they seem willin aceabl Pee 
Anatomical preparations 1,356 —  |shot unless he desisted speaking. The remainder of| stand. There vf agreat se tedden 
. Bo - . ‘ie ‘ great many private depositories 
Antimony 13,667 this gang rushed into the adjoining room, where Col. | of arms and ammunition in this section. and I h 
Spelter 136,965 —— _| Grogan was sleeping, crying out as they entered,| goybt that an army of five thousand volunt ~sgng 
Burr stones, unwrought 46,417 563 | ‘Here he is!—here he is!!—Shoot him—blow his] the invasion of Chineae could be raised ns - me for 
Brimstone 101,164 1,320 | brains out.” They seized him and dragged him from] j¢ jt was thought the general and stat ent, 
Bark of cork tree 6,544 — | his bed, and carried him by force through the house, | would not sion 8 —e 
Clay, unwrought 6,737 — | and conveyed him to the road, where there were ve- 9) 7 5 Pet oat " : 
588,318 495 | hicles in readiness to take him across the line. Mr.| ,, It is said that papers have been circulated among 
Undressed furs 881,735 37,422 | Brown testifies that he was apparently strangled, so | those known to be opposed to the British government 
Hides and skins raw 3,158,029 80,183 | that he could neither speak, or make even a show of | ™ Canada, pledging them to some hostile movement 
Plaster of Paris 127,714 — | resistence. or other; and I have no doubt that a rescue of Col. 
Barilla 150,637 so It appears from another affidavit, that the son of| Grogan is contemplated, though it may be carried 
Dye wood 586,450 769,841 | Mr. Wm. Brown came down at his father’s call as|°Ut. We have as good a right to march to Montreal 
Animals for breed 60,824 — |soon as he could put.on his clothes, and was met by | 28 the British tories had to march to Alburgh. 
Old pewter 44 — {one of the British dragoons—an Irishman, as he|, | think you will hear of some desperate movement 
Tin, in pigs, &c. 1,447,252 33,298 | thought—who cocked his gun and ordered him to re-| i” this quarter shortly. The old sloop Gleaner re- 
Brass“ 2,666 — _|turn, or he would shoot him. Soon after they had | cently left St. Albans in the night for North Hero or 
Copper “ 1,818,893 852,538 | gone off with Grogan, young Mr. Brown discovered | the Vineyard, and it is whispered that she was load- 
Gold and silver 5,595,179 5,865,039 | a drab-colored hat, a British bayonet, and a cotton |@4 with arms, &c. A secret society, the object of 
Tea 2,421,854 664,277 | handkerchief, which they dropped in the hurry of| Which is supposed to be another attempt at revolution 
Coffee 9,744,103 737,618 their proceedings. Soon after daylight a British dra-| in Canada, has existed for some time all along the 
Wool, at 8 cents 507,620 721 | goon was seen riding towards the house of Mr. Brown, | frontier, from the “Indian Stream” in New Hamp- 
Quicksilver 245,660 217,292 apparently in search of the articles which the ruffians | Shire to Detroit, and unless our state and national 
Crude saltpetre 369,152 6,591 | had accidentally lost. As soon as he saw he was dis- governments take strong measures to curb the fac- 
‘covered, he ran his horse back to her majesty’s| tious spirit, the most fearful consequences may ensue. 
$28,084,731 9,441,552 | dominions. The Montreal Herald without noticing the manner 


These tables show very nearly what will be the 


operations of the tariff, in regard to articles hereto-| going from Clarenceville to Missisquoi Bay overtook | 
The whole imports in 1840 were near 4 wagon, in which was James W. Grogan, 4 armed. 


fore free. 
70,000,000 less than in 1839 and having the estimate 
on the imports of 1840, the department computed the 
revenue to be derived from the new bills at $3,783,382. 
The imports have, however, scarcely ever been so | 
low as during the past year; probably a medium | 
would be nearer the truth say, 5,719,602. This is | 
more than sufficient to meet the wants of an econo- | 
mical government, and will undoubtedly fall so far | 
behind the views of the present congress, that fresh | 
burdens will be imposed, and the foreign commerce 
become as fluctuating as a paper currency. 


[ Herald. 





DARING OUTRAGE! Our territory invaded, and 
an American citizen kid ed by British armed soldiers. 

The St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger, of Sept. 24th, 
says—Since the announcement in our last paper of 
the gross outrage committed upon our rights as a na- 
tion, and upon the lives and liberty of individuals, in 
the forcible seizure and abduction of col. James W. 
Grogan, we have been able to gather further testi- 
mony in relation to the affair, which we lose no time 
in presenting to our readers. As might have been 
anticipated, such an outrage could not but be follow- 
ed by the exasperation and excitement of the people, 





and it is highly creditable to our fellow townsmen | 
that immediately upon the arrival of the news of 


Col. Grogan’s seizure, they made due preparations | 
for the procurement of indisputable facts which they 
might lay before the —— of Vermont and the 
proper.authorities at Washington. At a large and 
respectable meeting at the court house, on the 2ist | 
ond 22d ultimo, the public sentiment was manifested 
and facts and resolutions were presented for the con- 
sideration of the people generally. 

The committee appointed to collect testimony re- 
lative to this illegal transaction, reported on Wed- 
nesday evening, and read to a very large audience 
sundry affidavits, the substance of which we are 
about to communicate to our readers. Those affida- 
vits indicate plainly that rumor had not magnified the 
atrocity of the act. 

It appears from one of the affidavits that on the 
19th inst. there were present at the tavern of J. M. 
Sowles, at Alburgh, a short distance this side of the 
line sundry persons from Canada, in company with 
James W. Grogan, and among the rest a dragoon 
who urged Grogan to drink, and was particularly 
attentive to him, so much so that his courtesies be- 
came suspicious. The suspicions were communicat- 
ed to Grogan, and he was advised that a plan was 
afoot to kidnap him, and to transport him to Canada. 
Grogan finally following the friendly advice given 
him, went to Alburgh city, so called, and afterwards 





went to pass the night at the house of Wm. Brown, 





From another affidavit, it appears that a gentleman 


soldiers and a driver, and 4 mounted dragoons riding | 


and keeping guard by the wagon. Grogan was placed 
in the bottom of the wagon. Upon their arrival at 
the Bay, Grogan remained in the wagon, surrounded 
by a strong guard in front of the guard house, for 
about a quarter of an hour, after which he was or- 
dered into the guard house, and from thence was taken 
to Montreal. Grogan appeared badly wounded and 
bruised—his face was very much disfigured, and it 


was with great difficulty he could walk or step. Tlie | 
party that brought him to the guard house from Al-| 


burgh was formally dismissed in true military style, 
by Serjeant Reed, who belongs to Captain Jones’ 
company of light dragoons in her majesty’s service. 
It was reported at Missisquoi Bay, that on the evening 
previous to the transaction above detailed, Captain 
Jones had been heard to say, that he had despatched 
a squad of men after Col. Grogan, and that Grogan 
would, without fail, be taken that night. 

The substance of the above affidavits (save one) 
was read aloud at the meeting held at St. Albans, on 
the evening of the 22d, and upon the correctness of 
the facts no doubt need be entertained. They are 
proof indisputable that an armed force of her majes- 
ty’s service—acting by command of superior officers 
in the service of her majesty—entered upon our ter- 
ritory, and committed a gross outrage upon James W. 
Grogan, a natural born American citizen, who was in 
the enjoyment of all the rights of a citizen of the 
United States. The affidavits establish, beyond a ca- 
vil, that this outrage was premeditated and brutal 
beyond comparison—that our territory has been in- 
vaded and all law and right been ruthlessly disre- 
garded and trampled upon. This being the fact, it 
was obligatory upon us to search out testimony to 
establish the assertion, and to transmit it to the pro- 
per authorities, with a full and proper representation 
of the time, and place, and nature of the outrage. 
This has been promptly done, and we anticipate such 
a notice of it as its extreme brutality demands. The 
papers have been forwarded to Washington, and to 
our governor; and we doubt not measures will be 
taken to demand redress for this insult, and to rescue 
us from a repetition of an offence which debases even 
those British soldiers who disgraced humanity by their 
barbarity and cruelty in the late Canadian insur- 
rection. 

Of the state of excitement, which the above trans- 
action was so well calculated to inflame, we may 
judge by the tenor of the following, from a corres- 
pondent of the Boston Mail: 

Swanton, Fauus, (Vt.) Sept. 23. 

Great excitement on the northern frontier in conse- 
quence of the abduction of Colonel Grogan— Public meet- 
ing and retaliatory measures. Ihave just returned from 


} 


| 


} 


of the arrest of Grogan, says: ‘“‘We are happy to 
learn that a man, Grogan, notorious during the bor- 
der disturbances in Canada, has been arrested and 
lodged in jail. But froma series of papers drawn 
up in consequence of the trial of West, (which we 
will publish as soon as possible) we fear that this 
man also will, by the grossest perjury, be able to 
evade justice. 

The Madisonian significantly remarks, that ‘the 
state of facts upon which the president’s timely pro- 
clamation is predicated, would astonish the people of 
the United States, were the details spread before 
them. To say the least, they indicate the necessity 
of great prudence and judgment to preserve the peace 
of the country.” 


ARMED FORCES ON THE LAKES. A treaty 
or arrangement was made in 1817 between the two 
countries, by which it was stipulated that the naval 
force to be maintained upon the American lakes by 
the respective parties, should thereafter be confined 
to the etwine vessels on each side: 

‘“‘On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding one 
hundred tons burden, and armed with an eighteen 
pound cannon. 

“On the Upper Lakes, to two vessels not exceed- 
ing like burden, and armed with like force. 

“On the waters of Lake Champlain, one vessel not 
exceeding like burden, and armed with like force.” 

It was further agreed that if either party should 
thereafter be desirous of annuling the agreement, and 
should give six months’ notice to that effect, the 
agreement should cease to be binding after the exp! 
ration of the six months. The British government 
gave notice to the president of the United States 
November, 1838, that that government had found !t 
necessary to increase their armament on the lakes. 





OUR TRADE WITH THE SANDWICH IS- 
LAND AND NORTH WEST COAST. The Bos 
ton Mercantile Journal says the fur trade on the 
north west coast, afforded for many years a profita 
ble trade for a large number of American ships. 
But the Hudson Bay company have proved themse*' . 
too powerful for American traders to contend aah 
and they have completely driven the American trac 
from the coast; not an American vessel has made 2 
voyage there in the fur trade for several years, ~ 
our government is called upon by every ar 
secure our rights as a nation, to that important par 
our domain, and protect our trade. Plans are laid, sit 
means are now in operation, for destroying our Bic h 
ly diminishing trade at the Sandwich Islands, whe 
may be successful. a 

The following extracts of letters dated in rs. 
last, from a respectable mercantile house at the “ z 
wich Islands, show the state and rospect of tré 





there, and the means used by the British consul, by 
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the agent of the Hudson Bay company, and others to 
effect their object: . 

“The English make their boast, that they will de- 
stroy the Yankee trade here by underselling them.— 
The English brigs Trinculo, from Liverpool, and 
Wave, from London, with full and well selected car- 
goes, arrived here the 23d and 26th ult. This country 
is inundated with s of all sorts, and prices have 
very much fallen. not make any further shipments 
until a more favorable change.” 

‘Never, since my acquaintance here, has there 
been so many goods in first hands. California, and all 
the Russian ports are well supplied, and there is a 
panic among purchasers here; [the retailers are all 
well supplied]. The ship Morea arrived here the 
96th ult. and brig Lama, 7th inst. There is enough 
goods here to supply the market for a year and a half 

more.” 
oT ccBesides the ship Gloucester, and another ship 
from Boston, ship Europa, and barque Don Quixotte, 
from Valparaiso, and brig Joseph Peabody, from China 
are all expected soon. In fact the market is com- 
pletely glutted, and bad prospects in view.” 

The Sandwich Islands are likely to be well sup- 
plied, as in addition to the above vessels expected 
there at that time, three ships have sailed for those 
Islands this season, already, with full cargoes, and 
three or four others are expected to leave here this 
fall, if they can get cargoes, for the same place. 

[M. ¥. Times. 


THE SANTA FE EXPEDITION. The last Aus- 
tin City Gazette states that a letter has been receiv- 
ed there from an American resident at Santa Fe, 
which says that the citizens were anxiously expect- 
ing the expedition. The writer further adds:—We 
have been looking for some news from Texas, be- 
cause every American and more than two-thirds of 
the Mexicans, and all the Pueblio Indians are with 
us heart and soul, and whenever they have heard of 
your sending troops there has been a rejoicing; and, 
indeed, | have talked many times with the governor, 
and he says he would be glad to see the day of your 
arrival in this country, as he feels well assured that 
no aid will be sent from below, as they have no means 
and he himself will offer no resistance. 

The Gazette urges the Texian merchants to make 
an effort to secure the Santa Fe trade, and estimates 
the amount annually paid to the United States or its 
equivalent for goods, at one million. This trade, the 
Gazette insists, naturally belongs to Texas. Some 
valuable gold mines have been discovered at Santa 
Fe which yielded, for the six months ending March 
Ist, over $300,000. The Santa Fe expedition had 
not succeeded in meeting the Indians, though they 
proceeded to the place where they were represented 
to be assembled:in force. They found the crops ga- 
thered and the village deserted. 

The different parties had also returned to Austin 
without meeting any Indians, although they heard of 
them every where. 


THE SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. One of the 
most reprehensible movements of the late adminis- 
tration of the United States treasury, and the more to 
be complained of from the fact that it was in oppo- 
sition to the professed principles of the party then in 
power, is the investment in state bonds of the Smith- 
sonian bequest, that magnificent fund bequeathed to 
the city of Washington for purposes of education, 
instead of its being held in trust by the government. 
The following are the amounts loaned to the states, 
and the premium paid by each, to which we have 
also added the loss by the depreciation of the credit 
of the states and the contraction of the currency, 
_ ia by the market rates of the stocks of those 
states: 


Amount of|Loss by de- 

















Preseiumn. loan. preciation. 

Arkansas, ..... $900 | $500,000) $225,000 
Win) elecexe se 10,000 4,500 

Ris tm) entre 1625} 13,000 5,850 

2M ois com cond etd 4,445 15,000 6,750 
Sri: n a chest 7,020 26,000 13,000 
BF ) cre winters 1,777 6,000 3,000 

» Bricnt bpriermes 4,800 24,000 12,000 
Michigan, ..... * 8,000 3,300 
ae ea 1,020 18,000 3,600 
$19,7245| $620,000, $277,000 


*For this loana prone was paid by tha 


government o 270 

] $277,270 

From which deduct premiums received, 19,724 
And the total loss to the fund is $257,546 


_ Another matter highly important in this question 


this fund, or the remnant that is left of it, here are 
four large states interested to use their votes and in- 
fluence against its return to the treasury. The policy 
of lending public funds to the states, we have ever 
looked upon as but little, if any better than a gift, 
and as a system studiously to be avoided. 

[ Phil. Ledger. 


FOREIGN CRIMINALS. It is well known that 
every arrival here from Europe, brings to our city 
many foreigners who have been compelled to fly from 
their country on account of crimes committed at 
home. ‘These criminals mix in with the honest and 
industrious emigrants, and it is difficult to find them 
out, notwithstanding accurate descriptions of the 
persons of these criminals have been forwarded by 
the police officers of Europe. 

It has been a matter of surprise to our police, that 
these criminals, on their landing go as direct ‘‘as the 
carrier pigeon” to the haunts of rogues and thieves 
in this city; which clearly and conclusively proves 
they have been in correspondence with thieves al- 


harranguing a circle of his warriors, and upon the re- 
verse a chieftain of the Narragansetts calmly survey- 
ing the lightning as it flashes around him, while his 
foot is placed upon the neck of a Mohawk foe. This 
medal is suspended from a eirclet of eagle’s talons, 
curiously interwoven with the skin of a spotted snake, 
upon a ground of dark blue cloth. Large silver or- 
naments are in his ears, and a fillet of the same metal 
set in with red and blue glass, clasps round an almost 
classical forehead. On the back of the scalp three 
large black ostrich plumes are sewed into a band 
going underneath the fillet. The belt to which his 
quiver is attached, and that going round his body, are 
both made of wampum. A pouch hangs at his side, 
made of the skin of a young panther. His legs up to 
above the knee are covered with leggings of tanned 
deer skin, and his feet encased in mocassins of the 
same material. In height he is about five feet ten, 
and from appearance one would take him for a Peru- 
vian Adonis, rather than a cold-blooded murderer. 
He has a most pleasing expression of countenance, 
and is perfectly symmetrical in proportions. A dark 





ready settled here, and probably come over by invi- 
tation, aware of the inducements afforded by the | 
laxity and weakness of our police establishment. 
Several Ehglish police officers, at different periods, , 
have visited the United States on business, and have 
recognised the runaways by the dozen, in New York 
and Philadelphia. An intelligent officer is shortly 
expected here, from London—and if the police of 
this city are disposed, they may derive much useful 
information from him, as he has been an active agent 
at “‘Bow street,” and a travelling officer of the Peel 
police for thirteen years. The writer will inform 
the police on the arrival of the officer, that they may 
realise the advantages referred to. ([N. Y. Times 





THE ARMY. 

Gen. Woot, the suecessor of Gen. Scott, was ap- 
pointed inspector general in 1816, and since that time 
he has discharged the duties with distinguished honor 
to himself and his country. The office is oftentimes 
beset with hardships and perils. Gen. Wool has en- 
countered many while on official duty in the “far 
west,”’ when beyond the reach of friendly aid or the 
physician’s skill. It is in that lone region, where the 
services of an inspector are most needed, that this 
gallant officer has often periled his life in the vigilant 
discharge of his duties. Gen. Wool resides at Troy, 
N. Y. where he sustains all the relations of an excel- 
lent citizen as well as those of a gentleman and sol- 
dier. [ Phil. NM. American. 


Tue NortrHern Frontier. The Madisonian states 
that the United States troops recently sent into New 
York, were not intended for Utica but were ordered 
to Rome to protect the property of the United States, 
consisting of several thousand stand of arms, &c. a 
measure judged to be necessary on information and 
advice received by the government. The same paper 
says that the federal government has no desire to as- 
sume that bayonets are necessary to enforce a due 
administration of justice. 


Fortirications AT New Beprorp. The New Bed- 
ford Register informs us that Lieut. Stevens of the 
engineer corps, arrived at that place on Saturday, 
and that, under his direction, operations are to be 
commenced immediately upon the old fort in that 
harbor. 


Survey. We learn that Major Bache, of the to- 
pographical engineers, with his party, will com- 
mence a survey of the Patapsco river in a few days. 
This we presume is the preliminary step to the loca- 
tion for a fort on Sollars’ flats, or wherever the board 
of engineers may deem the most important to be. 

[ Baltimore American. 





gian writes—“Lieut. Thayer, 2d dragoons, a very 
promising young officer, committed suicide at Pilatka 
brains out with a carbine. There is something, says 
our correspondent, in the nature of this war calcu- 
ficers. Within my remembrance, says he, four have 
committed self-murder, viz: Capt. Lane, Lieutenants | 
our army who have died or been killed during this 
Florida war, will astonish you and the country.” 
cent City, of the 29th, the following description of 
Coa-coo-chee, or Wild Cat, the celebrated Indian | 
at the barracks near N. Orleans: [Cleveland Her. 
His dress consisted of a red cloth tunic, richly or- | 
so as to display his insignia of superiority, which is , 
nothing more than a silver medal, bearing on one | 





18 that, in case it should become requisite to eall in 


Surcwes. A correspondent of the Savannah Geor- 
on the afternoon of the 16th ultimo, by blowing his 
lated to produce despondency among the youug of- | 
Wheelock, Hughes and Thayer. A list of those ot 

Wirp Car. We take from the New Orleans Cres- | 
chief, recently captured in Florida, and at that date | 
namented with parti colored beads, open at the neck | 
side a full length bust of the celebrated king Philip, 


mellow eye, with the organ of language very large, 
a handsome nose, and a mouth expressing strong de- 
termination, completes his appearance. 


When we were presented to him he scarcely look- 
ed up; but upon offering him our hand, he nodded his 
head, uttered a low ‘‘ugh!” and returned the grasp 
with a cordial pressure. After the salutation was 
over, he sank down upon a deer skin, and appeared 
totally unconscious of there being any one in the 
room besides himself. Seventeen of his followers, 
among them his brother and two of his negroes, are 
confined in the room with him. One of them, a 
gigantic fellow of about six feet two inches, Ta-gin- 
no-mee, which means “the Black Bear that smells 
blood,” was the ugliest looking fellow that we ever 
saw. A pair of sleepy black eyes, denoting ferocity 
of disposition, a bull-dog neck, and a thick pair of 
brutal lips, put us in mind of the adage, ‘‘familiarity 
breeds contempt;” so we thought best not to feel his 
pulse, and we didn’t either. 


We were informed by one of the soldiers who cap- 
tured him, and who was attached to the guard on 
board the Walter Ann, that Wild Cat is a most hu- 
mane, generous man, and withal a brave and deter- 
mined warrior. As for the murders which the news- 
papers said he “‘had exulted in,” we believe it all 
moonshine, as our informant tells us there is nota 
chief in eastern Florida, who has committed fewer 
aggressions than Wild Cat. He is represented as liv- 
ing in style in his own country, and has a number of 
negro slaves; forty or fifty horses; and, to cap the cli- 
max, is married toa lovely Indian girl! An anec- 
dote is related of him by one of the soldiers, while on 
board the vessel. It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and millions of stars reflected upon the clear bosom 
of the gulf, making it appear as though the gallant 
vessel was ploughing her way over a carpet of blue 
and gold. Coa-coo-chee was standing upon the deck 
with his arms folded, and his noble countenance 
turned toward the sky. A soldier approached and 
asked him what he was thinking of. He replied, in 
his native tongue—‘‘My eyes look at the dim light 
hung where Manito rules—my body goes to rot in 
the dungeon of the white man, but my heart is in the 
bosom of my bride! Ca-lir-hoee!” continued he, 
while his chest heaved with the deep feelings of his 
soul, ‘‘Ca-lir-hoee! may the flowers on thy grave 
bloom where the pale face dares not trample.” Ca- 
lir-hoee is the name of a former wife, which, being 
interpreted means ‘‘Music of the Snow.” 


Reminiscences. Capt. Tuomas Harrison. A 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer, who 
signs himself ‘‘A visiter at Washington,” says:— 


‘‘Among the pleasing incidents which often occur 


to those who visit the city of Washington, is the one 
not uncommon, of meeting those gallant men who, 
in times that tried men’s soul’s, have given evidence 
of their devotion to their country. 

‘“‘A few days since, I fell in with a person of this 
description, in capt. Tuomas Harrison, of Boston. 
As he raised his arm, I perceived it had been shat- 
tered by the fire of our enemies; as he stepped on one 
side, I saw that a cannon ball had executed its mis- 
sion upon one of his lower limbs, and maimed him 
for life. As I had forgotten the circumstances un- 
der which these mutilations occurred, I made some 
inquiry, and found that the post of danger and of ho- 
nor had been more usually the lot of Capt. Harrison. 
His company, distinguished in genera] orders by Ge- 
neral Scott, was the first which landed at the attack 
on Fort Erie. He wasa volunteer under Gen. Pike, 
and received two wounds while performing his duty. 
At Sackett’s Harbor, his right arm was shattered; at 
the capture of Fort Erie, ashell exploded and he was 
again severely injured. At Chippewa, that memo- 
rable and glorious field, a musket shot passed through 
his foot, and a few moments afterwards a cannou 
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shot perfected the dismemberment of the whole limb. 
Captain Harrison, however, all bleeding and suffer- 
ing as he was, refused to quit the ground, but conti- 
nued to cheer on his company, and continued in its 
command until the day was won. Well might Gen. 
Scott speak of this “glorious display of fortitude.”— 
It was a specimen of the valor of a true-hearted Ame- 
rican. 

“In rescuing these facts from oblivion, I feel that I 


perform an act of justice only, happy to become their 
brief chronicler.” 


THE NAVY. 
The U. S. Phoenix, passed midshipman Nolan, 


commanding, sailed from Norfolk, on 22d ult. for 
Florida. 


TeMPERANCE Rerorm. The Washington corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Sun, says: On Sunday af- 
ternoon last the rev. Geo. G. Brooke delivered a tem- 

rance lecture in the market house, navy yard, in 

is usual happy and impressive manner; in the course 
of his remarks he acknowledged the receipt of a let- 
ter from an officer of the marine corps, stationed on 
board the Delaware, which stated that the marines 
were faithful to the pledge of total abstinence, and 
had received the high commendation of the commo- 
dore and other officers of the ship. Nor are the gal- 
lant tars attached to that noble vessel found wanting 
in that glorious cause. I am informed, that nearly 
the whole crew have signified their desire to relin- 
quish the daily allowance of grog and receive its 
equivalent in money. This determination on the 
part of our sailors and soldiers welds the sheet anchor 
of our country’s safety. 


Navy Pensions. The act recently passed by con- 
gress, providing for the payment of navy pensions, is 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and six cents is hereby appropriated, to be paid out 
of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropria- 
ted, for the payment of pensions and half pay charge- 
able on the navy pension fund; provided, that all wi- 
dows or children of all naval officers, seamen or ma- 
rines now deceased, and entitled to receive or make 

roof of their pensions under the act of the third of 
Maze, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, shall re- 
ceive the same until the close of the next session of 
congress; but no widow or children of any naval offi- 
cer, seamen or marine who may hereafter die shall 
be entitled to any pension by virtue only of any pro- 
vision in the said act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no officer, 
seaman or marine entitled to a pension from the navy 
pension fund, who receives pay from the public trea- 
sury, shall receive more from the said fund than is 
sufhicient to make the whole amount received from 
both the above named sources equal to the pay fixed 
by law for the grade to which the officer, seaman or 
marine may belong, as an officer in the services in 
which he may be engaged during the year, so that 
no officer shall receive pay at the same time both as 
a pensioner and an officer in service. 


Commopore Perry tHe Hero or Lake Erte. 
The Newport Herald states that the remains of Com- 
modore Perry were removed from the grave where 
they have remained since they were brought from 
Trinidad, to their new and final resting place, at the 
side of the monument, which is to be at once com- 
pleted, under the direction of a committee of the 
state. The outside coffin was almost entirely decay- 
ed, leaving the leaden case exposed to view. 


SINGULAR MODE OF OBTAINING EVIDENCE IN THE 
Nava service. Under this head the Boston Mer- 
cantile Journal contains a long article, in which the 
secretary of the navy and Commodore Wilkinson are 
severely censured for their connection with a pro- 
ceeding which recently took place on board of some 
of the United States vessels in Boston harbor. The 
facts in the case, as set forth in the Mercantile, are 
as follows: Ph 

In the early part of August, a communication da- 
ted on board the U. 8. frigate Macedonian, appeared 
in a New York paper, in which the character of 
Commodore Wilkinson was severely dealt with.— 
The commodore co the author of the commu- 
nication to be one of the officers of the squadron, and 
for the purpose of obtaining positive proof of the fact 
he applied to the secretary of the navy for authority 
to require every officer under his command to say, 
upon his honor, whether he wrote the communica- 
tion or not. The secretary granted this authority, 
and on the 25th ult. the officers having been assem- 
bled on board of the Macedonian, the commodore 
proceeded to put the proposed interrogatory. The 
first lieutenant, the chaplain, and the midshipmen 
attached to the ship, answered the question in the 


acting master of the ship, refused to answer at all.— 
On the same day the question was proposed to the 
officers of the sloop Warren, and with the exception 
of Commander Jameson, one midshipman, and one 
forward officer, all declined answering. The officers 
who refused to answer the interrogatory, have for- 
warded their reasons for so doing to the department. 
They disclaim, in the most positive terms, being in- 
fluenced in their proceedings in this matter by aught 
bordering on insubordination, or disrespect to the se- 
cretary of the navy, or the commodore, but they con- 
ceive that by replying to the question they should re- 
linquish that right guarantied to every American citi- 
zen, by which he is protected from all compulsion to 
give testimony which might tend to criminate him- 
self; also that such a question, propounded in sucha 
manner, may be regarded as an accusation of having 
commited the offence complained of, and a demand 
of each officer to plead guilty or not guilty; also, that 
an answer to this question would admit a principle, 
establishing a precedent, and perhaps a rule, which 
might be made an instrument of malevolence and op- 
pression; that the establishment of such a rule would 
destroy all professional pride, and banish from the 
service a proper esprit de corps; and that the object of 
the interrogatory being to learn the author with a 
view to his punishment, the effect, if any officer in 
the squadron committed the offence, would be to find 
him guilty before he was tried, and rob him of his 
right to keep his own secret,—here the matter, for 
the present, rests. 








STATES OF THE UNION. 
COMPARATIVE TABLE, 


SHOWING THE MONEY VALUE OF THE AGRICULTURAL IN- 

DUSTRY OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE UNION. 

In the September number of Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine, is a table furnished for publication in that 
journal, by the secretary of state, showing the amount, 
in quantity, of the agricultural products of the union. 
This table does not, however, include Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Michigan, Wisconsin or Florida. 
Kentucky and Middle Florida had not sent in their 
returns; and the aggregate from the southern states 
had not been made up. 

With the aid of this table we have made an esti- 
mate of the money value of the several products, and 





head, in round numbers. 


Value. Population. Per head. 

Maine $34,720,000 501,793 $69 
New Hampshire 25,703,000 284,574 90 
Vermont 43,227,000 291,948 148 
Massachusetts 28,809,400 737,699 38 
Rhode Island 3,745,800 108,830 34 
Connecticut 22,945,000 309,948 74 
New York 238,800,000 2,428,921 98 
New Jersey 35,911,000 373,308 95 
Pennsylvania 136,249,000 1,724,033 79 
Delaware 6,027,000 78,085 78 
Maryland 43,846,200 469,232 93 
Virginia 102,177,000 1,239,797 $2 
South Carolina 49,117,800 594,398 82 
reorgia 58,830,000 691,392 85 
Ohio 84,507,000 1,519,467 55 
Tennessee 73,130,000 829,510 88 
Louisiana 37,706,000 352,000 106 
Alabama 42,376,600 590,756 7i 
Mississippi 41,773,000 375,601 111 
Missouri 22,309,406 383,702 58 
Indiana 47,859,000 685,866 69 
Iilinois 35,264,500 476,183 74 
Arkansas 10,536,000 97,574 108 
lowa 2,277,000 43,035 53 
Dist. of Columbia 352,000 43,712 7 


have placed the result side by side with the popula- 
tion of the states respectively, to show the yield per 


It will be seen by the foregoing that only four| paying it? 


————_, 
many points of view, may well be considered, as jn- 
valuable. The differences which may be vissible be- 
tween the productions of the several states will per. 
haps have to be accounted for by something besides 
disparities in population. In other words, the homely 
question may come up: “Do they work it right?» 
And the answer may be of some service. 
{ Cincinnati Gazette. 
NEW YORK. 

Hon. Joun C. Crark, representative of the Che- 
nango district in congress, has issued an address to 
his constituents upon the present aspect of our public 
affairs. It is condemnatory of the president. 


Resignation. The N. York Commercial Advey. 
tiser says: the hon. Joun Greie, of Canandaigua, 
has resigned his seat in congress as a member from 
the county of Ontario. Mr. Greig, it will be re- 
membered, was elected to congress last spring, to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Granger, on his appointment to the office of 
posapetes general. Now that circumstances haye 

rought Mr. Granger back again among his consti- 
tuents, as a private citizen, Mr. Greig has determin- 
ed to give those constituents an opportunity of send- 
ing Mr. Granger, who was their choice, back again 
to the house of representatives. 


A Capture. Yesterday, deputy sheriff Snyder, 
while in the discharge of his duty at Bern, was seiz- 
ed by the Helderberg “‘Indians.”? They intend, it is 
said, to deliver him to the authorities of Schoharie, 
where some legal process is out against him. As he 
was expected to be an important witness in the legal 
proceedings that are soon to be commenced against 
some of the tenants, these steps have no doubt been 
taken for the purpose of securing his abscence. 
[Albany Argus. 


Heipersera war. The difficulties between the 
Patroon and his tenants, is renewed. We have, by 
the last mail, accounts of arrests—forcible rescue— 
intimidation of the sheriffi—&c. &e. 


‘Dysenrery of a malignant character is prevailing 
in some of the river counties above the Highlands— 
and also typhus and bilious fevers. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canpipates. WW. B. Reed, esq. who had been no- 
minated by the whig convention of Philadelphia as 
their candidate to succeed Mr. Sergeant in the U. S. 
house of representatives, not only declined the nomi- 
nation but also declined at the same time his seat in 
the senate of the state. Joseph R. Ingersoll, esq. has 
since been nominated. 


Girarp Funp. Among the liabilities of the late 
United States bank is the sum of $1,300,000, loaned 
to the institution by the city of Philadelphia. It 
formed part of the bequest of Girard, which the city 
held in trust for the foundation and endowment ol 
the Girard Orphan Asylum. 





MARYLAND. 

Her Position anp Resources. A review of the 
position and resources of the state of Maryland is, 
at the present moment, an interesting theme, which 
no one of her citizens can well be indifferent to.— 
With but transient exceptions, up to this period, the 
revenue of the state has always been adequate to 
meet the current expenditures of its government, 
without the necessity of resorting to direct taxation. 
But now, although those resources remain in hand, 
as productive as heretofore, yet, the legislature, at 
their last session, found it necessary to lay a heavy 
direct tax upon the people. Why is this? What has 
rendered this necessary? What good is to result from 
How long is it to be exacted?—are ques 


states produce more than $100 to each head of the| tions that all are interested in. 


population—viz: Vermont, Mississippi, Arkansas and 


Louisiana. 
must certainly be considered the most enterprising 
industrious and thrifty agricultural state in the union 


We inserted in the Reeister, in February last, 4 


Of these Vermont takes the lead; and| number of statistical facts in relation to this state— 


,| mostly derived from the returns of the late census— 
.| together with some reflections which an examination 


Massachusetts is lowest in the scale; but that state | of those statements then suggested—entertaining 4 


is engaged extensively in commerce and manufac-|a hope that some of the many publie spirited and 


tures. 


ly the southern and western. 


operate to draw away hands from agriculture. 


rage, the remaining ten below it. 





affirmative; but six commissioned officers, and the 


country. 


The states most devoted to planting and farming, d 
or whose products are chiefly agricultural, are most-| a full and fair statement of the attitude of Marylan 
All the New England | at this moment—the cause of her involvments-—her 
and middle states, as also Ohio are very considera-| means to meet the exigency—and her prospects 
ble manufacturers, and the most of them have a large | encountering her present difficulties. he 
commercial and navigation interest—causes which | have been disappointed in this hope—and now su 


Ve hope it will not be long before the public is fa 


well qualified men of the state would devote = 
ficient leisure to so interesting a thesis, as to prese! 


But as yet we 


mit a few of our own hurried and undigested remark 


The average productions per capitem is $77 50.— | thereon, as an apology for what might and ought 
Fourteen members of the union rise above this ave-| be said and known, both at home and abroad. 


-e run 
MaryLanp—however another state may have ru 


off with the appellation—is, in reality, the centre or 


vored with complete corrected statements, showing | “‘key-stone state” of this union: as, between 2 
the results of the whole productive industry of the | northern and southern states, she ts classed -" yvith 
It will furnish a mass of facts, which, in! and as appropriately, perhaps, with the one 
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the other. By those who assume that the Potomac 
is the dividing line on the eastern side of the Alle- 
ganies, as the Ohio is admitted to be, upon the west- 
) . 

ern side, she is classed as a northern state—others, 
insisting that “‘Mason and Dixon’s line” is the true de- 
markation, attach Maryland to the southern states. 
As debatable ground—a border state, at least, if not 
neutral ground—upon many topics which are suppos- 
ed to divide the interests and opinions of the people 
of the two sections of this confederation, MaryLanp 
must be an object of attention to the whole union. 
The data for reflection, upon one of the most exciting 
topics which this position involves, we gave in the 
statistics of the state above referred to. [They will 
be found in the concluding number of the Register, 
vol. 59.] That topic it is not our present purpose to 
touch. 

In POLITICAL RELATIONS Maryland is, in a variety 
of particulars, an intermediate state. To have the ca- 
pital of the nation located within what was her terri- 
tory, and which yet constitutes, in many respects, a 
part of her community, is an admission of her central 
position, of which she may well be proud. What a 
vast advantage is derived to her people from having 
a tribute brought up annually from every corner of 
the union, to the national temple, in which the san- 
hedrim assemble!—a tribute of which the dollars and 
cents that they are under the necessity of there ex- 
pending for subsistance, is but the pecuniary conside- 
ration; and yet, that should have its weight in the es- 
timate, as furnishing a casn market for the produce 
of the surrounding region, of something approaching 
a million of dollars. But this sinks into insignifi- 
cance, when compared with the advantages derived 
from the association which it affords—may we not say 
the education which it insures—to that people amongst 
whom the most distinguished and talented men from 
every community, of every section of the union, are 
concentrated, and bound to sojourn for a considera- 
ble period of each year—and those, too, renewed 
year by year, by fresh selections? That the loca- 
tion of a seminary of learning, in any community, has 
a most powerful influence in elevating the character 
of the surrounding people, has long been matter of 
general observation. What superior advantages, then, 
must that people enjoy, who possess a position to 
which, as a common centre, the best talents of the 
whole country is attracted, and there retained in the 
fullest exercise of their highest powers? The execu- 


tive of the nation—the heads of the several depart- | 


ments—the principal officers of government—the se- 
nate, confessedly selected as the first men of each 
state—representatives, chosen from among the most 
emiment of each district in the union—the supreme 
court and bar, always of the highest forensic tatents 
known to the country. Such assemblages it is the 
peculiar fortune of Maryland to have the advantages 
of, from the location of the seat of the general go- 
vernment,—considering ‘the city of Washington as 
in all those respects, it may yet fairly be claimed, a 
part of the Maryland community. To the eloquent 
voices of such men HER citizens daily listen, and 
with them mingle and become familiar. 

But besides and above these fortuitous advantages, 
Maryland possesses others, marked out by the kind 
hand of Providence, and of which no revolution of 
Society can deprive her. Embosoming within her 
borders one of the most magnificent sheets of naviga- 
ble water upon this globe, connecting with which, her 
territory is interspersed with tributary streams that 
on one hand furnish the safest, quickest and cheapest 
possible highway to market from almost every plan- 
tation of one-half of the state, and on the other hand, 
a never failing water power, of incalculable value. 
Her commercial advantages have been proved by the 
rapid growth of her emporium, which in half a cen- 
tury has increased its population more than seven fold 
—say from 13,503 in 1790, to 102,513 in 1840. They 
have been proved too by the spirited competition 
which the state sustains with other commercial states 
for superiority of tonnage—she now ranks as to num- 
ber of tons, the fourth state of the union; Maine be- 
ing the first, N. York the second, and Massachusetts 
the third. As to beauty, symmetry of construction 
and fleetness of sailing, there are no vessels to surpass, 
if any are equal to, those of the Chesapeake. The 
forests of the state of Maryland furnish this day the 
best timber for ship building, except the live oak, 
that is to be found in this country. 

In the products of her soil, Maryland may strictly 
be classed as an intermediate state of this union—par- 
taking of facilities for the production of almost every 
thing produced in any other state, except rice, indigo 
and the sugar cane. Even cotton, the proudest sta- 
ple of the south, was cultivated to some extent in 
Maryland long before it was attended to if those 
states that now cultivate little else. 

But besides enjoying a considerable space of sea- 
Coast, and much the largest inland coast of any state 
of this union, with all the advantages derived to her 





citizens from such position—besides having a larger 
number of safe harbors for foreign shipping than any 
other state, those harbors and the ample high way to 
them, EXTENDS FURTHER INTO THE INTERIOR than 
that of any other state, and the connection which it is 
in the power of this state to construct between these 
points and the waters of the great western valley, 
aye, and with the waters of the great western lakes 
also, are more direct, more eligible, more practicable 
than any other route that can be constructed between 
the Atlantic and that immense region of country 
which those waters penetrate. 

The superiority of the Maryland route of connec- 
tion between the Atlantic and the west, was clearly 
conceded, by its being selected for the location of the 
great national turnpike, now McAdamized road, 
which by the direction of congress, was started from 
Cumberland, Allegany county, Maryland, many years 
since, and after traversing the mountains by easy as- 
cents, is yet wending its way towards the Rocky 
mountains. For the construction of this road how 
many millions of dollars have been appropriated? and 
appropriations continue to be made every few years. 
To have the terminus of a highway of such extent 
as this is, and is to be, within her borders, is of itself 
of inestimable value, as well as a proof of the eligi- 
bility of position. 

But it is the superiority of water courses as a 
thoroughfare for trade, and the fact that the wa- 
ters of the west and those of the Atlantic approach 
nearer to each other by the Potomac valley than by 
any other route, that will always render that the 
most eligible direction for trade. 

The precise data which amply sustain the superio- 
rity of this route were collected and published before 
the people of Maryland undertook to make that con- 
nection by the artificial highways which she is now 
constructing. These-data have never yet been con- 
troverted—and they cannot be. 

It was to general George WasuincTon himself, 





as the pioneering engineer of such a project, that the 
state of Maryland is indebted for the suggestion. | 
He was one of the first of surveyors, as well as of | 
warriors and of statesmen. Gen. George Washington | 
presided in the first internal improvement convention | 
that ever assembled in the United States. This con-| 
vention met at the city of Annapolis, perhaps in the | 
year 1785, at any rate immediately after the revolu-| 
tion, for the purpose of promoting the project of im- 
proving these peculiar advantages of position. Many 
of the mosteminent men of that day were in that 
convention. Inspired by the views there presented, the 
state of Maryland was induced to embark in the un- 
dertaking, and at that early period, exhausted as the 
country then was by the recent struggle for indepen- 
dence, Maryland led the way towards “‘internal im- 
provements,” fully presen of the capacities that 
nature had stamped upon her position for becoming 
the favorite depot of the vast trade which would one 
day find its way across the Allegany ridge and con- 
nect the millions of people that would inhabit each 
side of the mountains. Large expenditures were au- 


thorised by the legislature to improve those facili- 
ties. 


If we mistake not, the old Maryland canal was the 
first canal constructed in this country. But it was 
with a view to the improvement of the navigation of 
the Potomac river that the principle expenditure was 
then authorised by the state. So little, however, did 
the people of this country then know of the science 
of internal improvements, that it is not to be wonder- 
ed at that the details of those new enterprizes should 
be ill-directed and unfortunate. The attempt to 
make the bed of the Potomac river navigable, drain- 
ed the treasury of the state of Mamstont of the then 
very formidable sum of $140,000, without realising 
any benefit whatever. 

Nor was the next project in which some of her 
citizens were induced to embark, with others of 
the adjoining state of Delaware, a whit more fortu- 
nate. The inhabitants of that part of the two states 





which lies between Elk River, leading into the head 
of the Chesapeake, and the Deleware bay, caught 
at the idea of connecting the two bays by a canal. 
How little was then known in this country on the 
subject of canalling, was sufficiently illustrated by 
the fact that after holding a few public meetings 
upon the subject, it was finally resolved to commence 
the work upon their own hook, under the firm per- 
suasion that it was little more of a task than to dig 
a common mill race—and to work they went accord- 
ingly with all due enthusiasm. 

They soon got tired of digging however—and came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to form an 
association and employ workmen. Very considera- 
ble funds were raised, and an engineer appointed, 
who happened to know, that before a canal could be 
effective, a feeder must be found to supply water 
upon its summit Jevel, and to work he went with a 





formidable force to conduct a neighboring stream of 


water to the point of elevation. To excavate this 
sub-canal, exhausted the whole of the funds of the 
company, and when the water was at last let into it, 
they found to their utter dismay, that the natural 
absorption of the earth in its length exhausted every 
drop of the water the stream afforded and there was 
none left for the main canal. 

To the stock of the Chesapeake and Delaware Ca- 
nal company, which succeeded that project, the 
state subsequently subscribed $50,000. The invest- 
ment proved totally unproductive. The principal 
part of the stock of this company was furnished by 
citizens of Philadelphia, and the expenditure was 
immensely beyond their highest estimates of its cost 
say upwards of two millions of dollars. 

These discouraging results for a long time para- 
lised the spirit of internal oe aly ie in Mary- 
land. It was many years before it could again be 
roused into action, and when awakened, the geogra- 
phical localities of the state were found to have or- 
ganized parties which for a long time presented in- 
surmountable barriers to any progress whatever. 
The Susquehanna interest, and the Potomac interest, 
were at direct variance. Neither of them were 
strong enough to carry any measure in the legisla- 
ture whilst the eastern shore counties remained hos- 
tile to opening avenues by either, that might bring 
competitors to a market of which they now enjoyed 
a kind of monopoly from their superior facilities 
of access. From this cause Maryland remained in- 
active for nearly half a century after the failure of her 
first enterprise. 

It was not until aroused by the bold and success- 
ful strides of New York in opening an avenue to the 
great western lakes—and witnessing the gigantic en- 
terprise commenced by Pennsylvania with a view to 
secure the western trade—and the movements of 
Virginia towards connecting the James River with 
the Kanahawa, that at length opened the eyes of the 
whole people of Maryland to the fact, that if her 
own superior natural advantages were much longer 
neglected, her more enterprising neighbors would 
soon leave her no chance for trade with the interior, 
except through the channels of which they held the 
keys. Would the people of Maryland fold their arms 
in listless idleness and see their neighbors running 
away with profitable trade that was seeking her ave- 
nues, was now the question. 

To these considerations were superadded an es- 
timate of the vast resources which the coal and iron 
mines of the Allegany region had now begun to de- 
velope. Whether they were to remain totally in- 
operative for lack of sufficient enterprise to connect 
them with the seat of trade, or by an effort on the 
part of the state, be opened to profitable use, was 
now also an enquiry. 

It had been one of the characteristics of Mary- 
landers to be distinguished for enterprise. The pre- 
dicament into which she had recently fallen was not 
that of apathy, but of unfortunate jealousies. By 
the paralyzing influence of this spirit the opportunity 
of improving the avenues of either the Potomac or the 
Susquehanna in pursuit of the trade of the west, had 
been prevented—a too contracted view of the true 
interest of the state was taken by some of her influ- 
ential men. She lost much by not pushing the im- 
provements of her natural position, as was first de- 
termined upon—and fell behind one of the states at 
least, instead of leading in the carrier of internal 
improvements. 

Awake at length to a sense of what was really at 
stake, the different parties coalesced, and now, all 
was enthusiasm for a participation in the trade which 
constituted so essential a part of our prosperity. 
Enterprise and improvements became the order of 
the day. New York was making her fortune before 
our eyes, by her canals—and was pushing her trade 
to the very Ohio, which was so much nearer to us. 
The Maryland avenues were again brought into view. 
And the cities of the District—the states of Virgi- 
nia and Ohio—and at length the general government 
itself, was enlisted in the project for its improve- 
ment. 


The spirit of that day wasadmirable. The enter- 
prise was commenced under fair prospects—and for 
a time the career was onward. 

But difficulties were in the path. The state had 
become fairly embarked and made a heavy invest- 
ment in this main undertaking of connecting the 
Chesapeake with the Ohio by a canal, when an en- 
tirely new project was started, of connecting the 
city of Baltimore with the same points on the Ohio 
by arail road. This suggestion at once captivated 
the Baltimore community. The state seconded their 
views—and a rival work was forthwith started, and 
soon conse into collision with the prior association, 
for the right of way. Unpleasant feelings, bicker- 
ings, disputes, law suits, injunctions, followed each 
other in succession, and at length both works were 





locked up in chancery. 
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The expenses, vexations and delays incident to} When the legislature of Maryland first harmonized 
such controversies at length brought the belligerent | her conflicting parties, local and political, in behalf 
arties to perceive their folly. A compromise was ef-|of internal improvements, which happened in the 
ected, and after loosing much of their money, their | session of 1821-2,—and before any works were com- 
credit, and of the public confidence, they agreed to|menced, they very rudently determined to prepare 
jog on together, and construct two great thorough-|for the enterprise by levying taxes to sustain the 
fares, instead of one, through the same avenue. treasury during the progress of their undertaking. 
This, for Maryland, was truly a stupendous under-|The product of those taxes amounted to about 
taking—and the more so, seeing, that the general go- $100,000 per annum. 
vernment having passed under different control, now} This precaution however was abandoned two or 
deserted the enterprize. The District cities had be-|three years afterwards, under the persuasion that it 
come overwhelmed with their participation in it and| would be practicable to effect the improvements 
could aid no more—and Virginia had circumscribed | without the necessity of resorting to a tax upon the 
her resources in order to complete her own projects. | people. Had the state confined its operations to a 
Maryland was left alone, to get on with her works as | single enterprise, and completed one before entering 
she could. upon another project, there is no doubt but that all 


And now again came up interests in behalf of other | the projects could have been accomplished one after 
projects, A rail road to connect the city of Balti- | another,and at far less expense than they will eventu- 
more with the Susquehanna, and a canal to connect | lly cost. But such were the inveterate difficulties 
the Pennsylvania canal with the tide water of the | Which surrounded the projects, that though all ad- 
Chesapeake;—a rail road to extend the length of the | mitted that this would be the course of prudence, it 
Eastern Shore counties—and another upon the At- | Was utterly in vain to attempt to control the case.— 
lantic border, in Worcester county, were all urged | The old loca] interests remained inflexible. Potomac 
upon the legislature—and it was found after repeated | should not have her canal, unless Baltimore had her 
experiments, absolutely in vain to attempt to get ap- | railroad, and Susquehanna her tide water canal and 
propriations for any one of these projects, including | Tail road also—and so on. All must go on at once, 
those of the Potomac, unless all the others, except that | Of none should go. And onward they all went, still 
of Worcester, were accommodated also. It became a | full of hope and buoyant with expectations. 
single question then, not whether, instead of commenc-| But the trying time was tocome. In almost every 
ing and completing one work at atime, as all admitted | Such undertaking there is much ardor in the com- 
would have been the wisest course for the state, if it | Mencement, which becomes exhausted whilst en- 
could have been effected, but whether the state should | countering those difficulties that are inseperable from 
intrepidly attempt to execute the whole at once,—| great works. Mistakes, mismanagement, disappoint- 
or, should see the whole at once abandoned. Though | ment as to locality, thousands of objections start up, 
the course of wisdom was obvious enough, yet the | and even the patient and persevering friends of the 
obstacles to pursuing that course were rendered inve- | enterprize are worn out with embarrassments which 
terate by local pertinacities—and no alternative was | surround their progress. And the crisis at last ar- 
left. rives when it is discovered that the original estimates 


It was a most embarrassing position, and the legis- of cost will be considerably exceeded—their funds 
lature after a long session and an elaborate discus- | ready exhausted—their credit at a large discount, 
sion, during which every expedient to get on with a | and the public impatient at the delays which they 


part only, was faithfully tried, finally hesitated to | have been unable to avoid. The interest, in the 
decide, until they adjourned and went home to their | meantime, upon the amount already expended, ac- 
cumulates heavily, and has to be provided for, as 


constituents for express instructions upon the ulti- : ; 
mate question, whether the state should so far involve | ell as the means wherewith to progress in the re- 
itself as to undertake the whole of those projects at once? ™2ining work. Delay is rendered exceedingly ex- 

e—and to get on becomes every hour more and 


They took with them in their hands the project, de- | P©MS!Ve 
nominated “‘the eight million bill,” which amount of ,™ore difficult. 

money was involved in the several estimates, and| One more manly effort would probably complete the 
deliberated at home and amongst their own influen- | €terprize. That effort required that the legislature 
tial ‘advisers, what in such a case ought to be done. | Should sustain the credit of the state for the occasion, 


, to th tr f 1836, with | by an efficient direct tax. The people of Maryland 
See nee ae Bee Ee Aen tot hardly hesitated. A large majority in each branch 


the distinct expression of the public voice. The peo- | ; : : ; 
ple of Maryland deliberately instructed them to pro- | of the legislature acquiesced in the necessity—a new 
ceed with the improvements,—the law was passed, | 28Sessment of the whole of the property within the 
and Maryland decided at every hazard that those State was directed to be made, and a tax, considered 
works of improvement should be completed. | ree oT to the exigency, has been levied upon the 
Predicating upon this conclusion, the several in- | F Having thus hastily reviewed the peculiar position 
ternal improvement companies forthwith went to | o¢ Maryland, strongly inducing her to commence in- 
work and incurred heavy outlays in pushing on their | +..4] improvements, and sketched the progress of 
enterprizes. All of them, with the pages eager’ of that the enactments for constructing those improvements, 
of the Eastern Shore rail road, which tyre ahendin- let us now see where we are—what is yet to be done, 
ed, are at this day either in operation, or far progress- | what are our resources to complete that which re- 
ing towards completion. ' mains, and where we shall be when the several works 
The course of several of them however have been are accomplished. 
strewed with difficulties. It had_been the unfortu- | Several of the public works are at length in ope- 
nate fate of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal compa~! pation—pbut as we all know, they were hurried into 
ny, for instance, to have its talented projector and operation, without having been fairly completed, and 
presiding officer, Charles Fenton Mercer, displaced, | 4) 44 they require nearly the whole of the revenue 
and the office bestowed by a person having no attach- | iney receive, to make what is improperly classified 
ment to the enterprise, upon a partizan of his own, | under the head of ‘repairs,’ but which strictly belong 
from a remote section of the union, altogether unac- | ¢, the charge for “construction.” Years must elapse, 
qnainted with the duties r equired of such an officer, ' snd seasons have time to operate and test such struc- 
and indifferent, it is feared, to any thing but the per- | tures before they can be considered as finished. 
uisites of the office. Again and again it was the| “74, Baltimore and Washington rail ‘road, the first of 
ortune of the same company to have their credit im- | 4),¢ projects which was said to be completed, is a 
paired by imputations upon the proceedings of those | branch constructed by the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
entrusted with the management of the company, and | 4,4 company. Travelling was commenced on this 
by long and labored investigations into their proceed- |} anch in 1835, and in the six years which have since 
ings. And finally, it was their hard destiny to have | tpanspired, up to the date of the state treasurer’s last 
politics mixed up more or less with their administra- |. jyyal statement, say Ist December, 1840, the sum 
tion, and obstructing their onward direction. lof $288,558 35 had been paid into the public trea- 
The principle embarrassments which occurred 'sury for the state’s interest in the receipts upon that 
however were common to the whole of the projects, | one road. The whole investment of the state in that 
and originated in the difficulties which were unex- enterprise was $500,000. Six and a half years in- 
pectedly found in obtaining funds upon the credit of | terest upon which, at five per cent. which is what the 
the state on the terms which the law prescribed. At | state pays thereon, is $162,500—thus realizing a clear 
the moment the law passed, or at any time before, | gain to the state of $126,058 35, upon that work— 
there would have been no difficulty in obtaining funds | almost repaying over one-fourth of the entire invest- 
at those raies, but the untoward circumstances to | ment—and it is well understood that its receipts are 
which the monetary concerns of both Europe andj} rapidly accumulating. In 1840 the gross receipts 
America were suddenly reduced in that year,—the | were $202,775 63; after deducting from this the dis- 
failure of the banks to continue specie payments— | bursements, and the state’s proportion, a residue of 
the depreciation of American securities and of the | $79,244 was carried to the fund of the entire com- 
value of all stocks—the general impairing of credit, | pany. 
all operated to increase the difficulty of obtaining! The main stem, tHe Battimore anp Ont0 RAIL 
funds. It was at length found indispensable to re-| roan itself, wes incorporated in 1827, and the forma- 











sort to direct taxation in order to insure the faith of | lity of laying the corner stone occurred on the 4th 
the state and to sustain its credit. 


of July, 1828. This was the first rail road of any 


<a 
considerable length projected in the United ‘ 
and something had to ve paid for apprenticeshs” 
so novel an undertaking. The first ten miles = ta 
constructed at an encrmous expense, and the ies. 
age cost of the single track for the distance between 
Baltimore and Frederick was $15,500 per mile and 
of the double track $27,128. sides this an error 
of judgment occurred in constructing an inclined 
plain over Parr’s Ridge, which after some years ex. 
periment was found ‘so expensive that it had to be 
abandoned, and a new route was constructed at a 
very heavy expense, which is now in operation, anq 
cars are propelled by locomotives the whole exten; 
of this road as far as it is constructed, and the loca- 
tion for the residue of the route has been made with 
the same view. 

The length of the road from Baltimore to the Point 
of Rocks is 72 miles—the branch to Frederick 3: 
miles—making 76; miles. This much has been i, 
operation for some years. 

The gross receipts of the company from 

this main stem, in the year ending Ist 

October 1840, were pense 70 
From which deduct disbursements for al 

purposes, including interest on the loan 290,055 00 





Nett earnings during the year $142,838 7 
To which add the overplus on the Wash- 


ington branch 79,344 55 





Total $222,083 25 

The original investment of the state in the main 
stem, was $500,000. It has received dividends there- 
on amounting altogether to $28,000, but the dividend 
of last year was the first that could fairly be called a 
regular dividend, and was at 2 per cent. 

It is presumed that the receipts of the state trea- 
sury from the Baltimore and Ohio rail road compa- 
ny for the present year, 1841, including the main 
stem and the Washington branch, will not be less 
than $83,000—which is over eight per cent. for the 
amount the state has invested in both works. 

Meantime the construction of the road is rapidly 
progressing. If we mistake not it is in operation now 
above Williamsport, and is expected to be in opera- 
tion to Hancock by January next, and to Cumber- 
iand by July following. 

The distance from Point of Rocks to Williams- 


port, 30 miles. 
Thence to Cumberland, 75 « 
Thence to Pittsburg, 140 « 


In January, 1841, it was estimated to require 
$3,934,000 to complete the road to Cumberland.— 
The cost from Harper’s Ferry to Wheeling is esti- 
mated at $7,913,789. The city of Baltimore and the 
state of Maryland have agreed to contribute three 
millions each, of this sum, and the private stock- 
holders, the state of Virginia, and the western cities, 
have contracted to furnish the residue. It is not 
until tae road shall have been completed to the Ohio, 
that we have any right to calculate upon its yielding 
the revenue which as an entire work was the object 
for undertaking it. But the company have hereto- 
fore faithfully met the payment upon the interest 
of the money which they have derived from thie 
state—and there is no apparent reason for appre- 
hending that they will fail to do so. So long as this 
is the case, the work cannot be said to be a charge 
on the state treasury. On the contrary, when com- 
pleted, we have little doubt that. it will prove to 
be, as the Washington branch has already proved, 4 
profitable investment. 

The Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail Road, com- 
menced in 1830, completed a connection between 
those two points, and went into operation in 1840, 
but in an incomplete condition, which is not yet en- 
tirely obviated. The appropriation of the state to- 
wards this work, including $100,000 of stock and the 
residue in loans, amounts altogether to $2,350,000, 
nearly all of which they have received. The ex- 
penditures, as reported by the company, up to 30th 
September, 1840, were $3,109,742 01, and the gross 
receipts for transportation to that time, including 
that of their lateral roads, amounted to $68,747 6°- 

To pay for completing their line of road and 11s 
fixtures—to discharge debts which they have allow- 
ed to accumulate for want of funds—and to redeem 
notes and scrip which they had issued in payment 
for those and for the apparatus used upon the roac, 
will for some time, continue to exhaust most of what 
the company will receive for travel and transporta- 
tion. The ramifications of trade require time, 
adapt themselves to any new channel, and as yé 
that time has not been afforded to either this work, 
or to 
Tue Tme Warer Canat, which has also er 
constructed with a view to facilitate the transit rd 
produce between the city of Baltimore and the ot 
quehanna region—and to connect with the Pennsy 





vania canal, and through that avenue with the west, 
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as well as ultimately with the lakes. This work 
also has but just been so far completed as to com- 

mence operations, say during the summer of 1840— 
put has been repeatedly interrupted to make indis- 

nsable “repairs” as they are called. Frequent pub- 
lications announce the extent of business already 
doing on this canal, yet it would be too sanguine to 
expect that their receipts will, for the current year, 
be sufficient to aid the public treasury, in meeting the 
interest which will be payable upon the one million 
loaned by the state to the undertaking. The company 
is considerably involved in debt. The state owns 
no stock in this company. 

The entire revenue of both these works, if we are 
not mistaken, are mortgaged to the state, to secure 
the loans she has advanced to them. 

THe ANNAPOLIS AND WasuHineTon Rai Roan, 203 
miles in length, connecting the seat of government 
with the Washington and Baltimore road, went into 
operation in a very incomplete condition, in Decem- 
ber last, and even the connexion of the roads is not 
yetarranged. The buildings required are unfinished, 
and the terminus on the Severn, not yet located 
through the city. They had the misfortune to have 
their engine house burnt down, and with it their two 
locomotives. Their loss by the fire amounted to nearly 
43,000. The company having exhausted its funds, 
was embarrassed by debts and unable to obtain vehi- 
cles wherewith to do much of the work that has been 
offered. The receipts for the month of August, even 
under these disadvantages, were upwards of $2,000. 
The average however is not so much. The expen- 
ditures when once the road is completed, will be | 
very inconsiderable. The entire cost of construction, | 
including the debts due by the company, amounted | 
according to their last report to $414,435 61, of which | 
the state had subscribed $300,000. Until the road) 
is completed and in full operation, the state cannot. 
expect to derive any thing from this investment.— | 

This is the only company that has yet made the cost 
of their work come within the estimates originally 
furnished. To construct the road without its ap-_ 
pendages was estimated to require $350,000. In- 
terest and exchange which had to be met, constitut- 
ed the largest item of the excess in the cost. 

More than one-half of the total receipts of this com- 
pany go to accumulate the receipts of the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road company, without the latter com- 
pany being at one cent of cost in constructing this 
jateral road. In short, it is from lateral roads that a 
large portion of their profits will ultimately be deriv- 
ed. The rail road which starts from Harper’s Ferry, | 
and is penetrating by Winchester through Virginia, | 
is another of its profitable connections. 


Tue CHesaPEAKE AND Onto Cana, under a char- 
ter granted by Virginia in 1824, and by Maryland 
and the congress of the United States in 1825, was 
commenced in 1828. Its entire proposed length is 
341; miles—its width 60 feet, and depth 6 feet—be- 
ing equal or superior to the capacity of the New York 
canal, after it shall have been enlarged as now con-. 
structing, at an expense of double its original cost. | 
The amount of lockage required in the entire line is’ 
3,205 feet—of tunnels, 4 miles 80 yards, with a deep. 
cut of 1,060 yards at the west end and 14 at the east, | 
with a basin of 880 yards in length and 64 in width | 
at each end. 

The eastern section of this canal has been com-' 
pleted and is in operation from Georgetown to with-, 
in fifty miles of Cumberland, and on this fifty miles 
$2,700,000 have been expended.—A considerable | 
part of this distance has been excavated, and the hea- 
viest part of the whole, the tunnel, is more than two- 
thirds done. The residue of the work, says Mr. Pre- 
sident Thomas’ reports of January, 1841, will require | 
$1,825,900—this, with the debts now due by the com- | 
pany, will swell the amount to between two and a! 
half and three millions of dollars. ‘The estimate of, 
the entire cost to Cumberland, as reported by Gen. | 
Bernarp, then engineer in the United States service, | 
was eight millions of dollars. The entire cost, how- 
ever, will fall little short of twelve millions, of which | 
the state of Maryland will have contributed nine and 
a half millions andthe United States one million.— | 
The state of Maryland holds mortgages of all the 
property and revenues of the company, including 
what the United States, the state of Virginia and the | 
District cities have severally subscribed., as well as 
what private stockhoiders own. 

The interest payable upon the state’s investment in 
this work may now be estimated at $425,000 per an- 
hum—and every day that its compeltion is delayed, 
costs the state $1,164 for interest alone. 

The very shortest method to relieve the people of 
this burthen, is tohurry on the work, and bring the 
revenues which will be derived from it, after it has 
reached the coal and iron mines, to the aid of the 
public treasury. 

The ultimate connection of this canal by the short- 





| 





est route with the Chesapeake waters, we regard as 


a matter of course, after the main stem shall have 
been completed to the mines. 

There is not one canal in the world, of which we 
have any knowledge, connecting coal and iron mines 
with places of trade, but what have turned out to be 
profitable. New York has no such auxiliary on her 
extensive line of canal, and yet her canal has more 
than paid for its entire construction. 


The estimates are, that in seven years after the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal shall have reached the 
coal region in Allegany, it will be worth more than 
thirteen millions ef active capital to its proprietors, 
and that every yearthat sum will be accumulating. 
Meantime, in less than three years the value of the 
taxable property in the state will have increased in 
consequence of its completion, more than would pay, 
by the tax levied thereon, the interest of the whole 
sum now required to complete the canal to Cumber- 
land. How much has the value of property in the 
state of New York been enhanced by the construc- 
tion of her canal? What would be the value of the 

roperty at Munch Chunk, and in the vicinity of the 

ennsylvania mines, if they were now without THEIR 
canals? The increase of capital, of population, of 
wealth, dependent upon completing this work, is in- 
calculable. Maryland having coal, to any amount, 
to export, instead of having to import and pay fo- 
reigners for thousands of tons annually for her own 
consumption, will, of itself be a most important 
change in the course of trade. The Schuylkill mines 
alone sent 500,000 tons of coal to Philadelphia last 

ear. We have read anotice that over one hundred 
vessels were loading or waiting for loads of coal at 
one time in the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, a few 
weeks since. It is calculated that 800,000 tons of 
coal would descend from Cumberland by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, the first year it is fairly put 
into operation. This, at one cent per ton per mile, 
the price of toll, would realise more than sufficient 
to pay the interest on the whole sum advanced by 
the state towards constructing the work. 


Add to this the value of the coal itself, now buried 
in the recesses of the mountains—of the iron, becom- 
ing every day more and more useful, more necessary 
and more profitable—and the value of the markets 
while subsisting the thousands whose industry will 
be required to work the mines, the forges, the furna- 
ces and all the machinery of such establishments. 
What is it that has built up Lowell in Massachusetts, 
within a few years from a wild solitary residence, to 
a community numbering over 25,000 inhabitants, 
holding property worth many millions of dollars? 


Ten companies are now waiting to commence the 
transportation of coal so soon as the canal is complet- 
ed. One of them proposes to contract to pay the ca- 
nal company $100,000 per annum for the privilege of 
transporting their coal alone. Others it is believed 
would be glad to make the same bargain. The state 
geolgist, in his last official report to the legislature, 
represents one of the coal fields as containing 86,847 
acres, and estimates the value of the coal alone, ex- 
clusive of the iron, at sixteen hundred millions of 
dollars. This is thought extravagant. It may be so, 
our object is not toexagerate. We are content with 
the assurance that untold millions upon millions in 
value, the materials of wealth and prosperity, are to 
be openedto Maryland enterprize, and brought to 
market by Maryland industry through this avenue, 
and which, without its completion, would remain as 
they have remained, like the diamond in the mine, 
not worth one cent. 


Do we want better data than mere speculative 
promises of such results? We have them in the of- 
ficial reports of the products actually realized from 
similar works by our neighbors. ‘The tolls of the 
Pennsylvania works last year amounted to upwards 
of one million of dollars. Governor Seward informs 
us that the net revenue of the New York canals are 
over one million of dollars annually. 

Maryland, though temporarily embarrassed, is rieh. 
Here usual resources remains adequate to the cur- 
rent expenses of her government—ezclusive of the 
public works which her debt was incurred in con- 
structing, and which are now coming rapidly into a 
condition to repay the treasury for the temporary 
outlay which the people are called upon to contribute 
towards their completion. 

The amount actually appropriated towards public 
works up to lst December, 1840, if we mistake not, 
may thus be summed up: 

The Chesapeake and Delaware canal, $50,000 
The Baltimore and Ohio rail road, 3,700,000 
The Baltimere and Washington rail road, 500,000 
The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 7,200,000 
The Baltimore and Susquehanna rail] raod, 2,350,000 
The Tide Water canal, 1,000,000 
The Annapolis and Elk Ridge rail road, 300,000 


$15,100,000 








This is exclusive of the two millions appropriated 
last session towards completing the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, but made under such restrictions that 
the company have not been able to avail thereof, and 
it therefore remains inoperative. 

On three millions two hundred thousand of the 
sum included above in the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road item, that company has contracted to, and will 
no doubt pay three years interest. 


This virtually reduces the above aggregate to 
$11,900,000. 

But let us concede the whole amount as due, and 
that the state has to provide annually for the in- 
terest accruing on that amount—say in round num- 
bers $900,000; or if we include the cost of finishing 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal to Cumberland in the 
estimate, and it ought to be included, the interest 
upon the whole would amount to nearly $1,120,000. 


What resources have we to meet this with? 


Entirely unaccustomed as the people of Maryland 
have been to a state tax, they hardly know what an 
untouched resource they have in reserve. 

Of the result of the general assessment which was 
ordered by the last legislature, and which is about 
being completed, we are yet uninformed, and have 
therefore to resort to mere estimates, predicated part- 
ly upon the results of old assessments. 


Without having room for the particulars which 
lie before us, it will be sufficient to sum the aggre- 
gate in round numbers. Without pretending to ac- 
curacy, they will be found not very forcign from 
the mark. 


In 1790, fifty years ago, there were 5,444,272 
acres of land assessed in the state. We set down 
the value of the land now, at one hundred millions of 
dollars, $100,000,000 
The value of the improvements thereon, 

including buildings in the cities, the 

improvements upon the water 
courses, dwellings, upon the farms, 

&c.—and all other “‘real estate” 
‘Personal property,” including live 

stock (the horses alone, in Mary- 

land, we observe by the returns un- 
der the census, are valued at four 
millions of dollars; and cattle, sheep 

and swine swells the amount to u 

wards of eight million of dollars). 

Stock in trade. (The mayor of Bal- 

timore, in his last annual report esti- 

mates the goods sold in that city an- 
nually, at $18,400,000. By the cen- 
sus returns of the state it appears 
that there are seventy houses en- 
gaged in foreign trade—one hundred 
and seventeen commission houses, 
with 1,266,700 capital, and 2,308 
stores, having an aggregate capital of 
$9,157,494). Bank and all other joint 
company stocks, (the bank capital is 
about ten millions of dollars). Bonds, 
notes and other evidences of debt— 
foreign stocks owned by citizens of 
the state, shipping, agricultural pro- 
ducts—(the value of grain produced 
annually, is, according to the returns 
of the census, $9,289,490. Tobacco 
and hay over one million each). 

Furniture—carriages—ornaments— 

books—impliments—&e. &e. We 

are surely under the amount in set- 
ting down the whole at 


100,000,000 


100,000,000 





Making the whole assessable property $300,000,000 

And this, if we are*right in our recollection, was 
about the amount estimaced by the house of delegates, 
during their discussion upon the subject. 


Upon this sum, a direct tax of only five cents on every 
one hundred dollars, would pay off the whole of the 
state debt at once, in a single year, and leave us our 
investments in the public works, whatever they may 
prove to be worth, clear! 


The tax levied under the act which is about to go 
into operation, is only at the rate of one fifth of one 
cent, on every one hundred dollars worth of assessable 
property; and at that rate, if our valuation be not 
too high, the tax will amount to $600,000 per an- 
num. 

At the rate of one third of one cent in every one 
hundred dollars, the product would be one million 
dollars. 

But besides this ultimate and ample resort, which 
presents Maryland in her real and collossal powers, 
if occasion demand their exercise, we have other 
formidable resources which will be brought into re- 
quisition. 

First of these, is our proportion of the products 





'of the public lands, which, under the act of the 


74 
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late extra session of congress is now at length insured 
to us. 

By a calculation which lately appeared in the Bal- 
timore American, it is shown, that had the law 
which passed both houses of congress in 1832, and 
which President Jackson prevented from then go- 
ing into operation, by defeating the sufficient ma- 
jorities that were then in each house to have enacted 
it, the veto notwithstanding, if he had then returned 


the bill with his veto;—Maryland’s proportion of the | 


sale of lands, from 1832 to 1838, would have amount- 
ed to more than THREE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. What 
it would have been from 1838 to this period, we have 
not ascertained. 

According to an estimate which we lately publish- 
ed, supposing the annual sales of land to average only 
three millions of dollars, the proportion receivable 
by Maryland would be $72,000 per annum. This in- 
come, whatever it may amount to, is a new, and it is 
to be hoped, a permanent revenue to the state trea- 
sury. 

jae have an honest and long delayed 
claim upon the United States government for the ba- 
lance of what the state patriotically advanced during 
the late war, which, with the accumulating interest 
thereon, now exceeds $100,000. 

We have also the claim for the last instalment of 
the surplus revenue, which by law was to have been 
divided amongst the states. 

We have the bonus to which the state will be enti- 
tled upon rechartering the several banks of the state 
—nearly all of whose charters expire in 1845. 

We shall have in aid of the current resources of 
the state, the lottery revenue, relieved of the charge 
thereon of $12,000 per annum for the completion of 
the Washington monument—-and the auction revenue, 
relieved from the payment of $20,000 annually for 
indemnities. 

And lastly, we shall have whatever additional re- 
venue the further progress and use of the various 


public works will now begin to bring in, in remune- | 


ration for the advances made by the state towards 
their construction; and which will eventually bring 
most of them, if not every one of them from the ‘“‘wn- 
productive” to the “productive” side of the treasurer’s 
annual statement of the capital of the state of Mary- 
land. Fifteen millions invested, yielding six per cent. 
would amount to $900,000 per annum. 

In the meantime, the legislature when they first 
commenced the public works and permitted the cre- 
dit of the state to be used, made a wise provision for 
redeeming the principle of the debts thus contracted. 

A Siyxine Fonp, was instituted, which has ever 
since been in vigilant though silent operation, and 
which amounted according to the treasurer’s report 
as of Ist December last, to the sum of $1,076,533 88, 
and so constituted, and by him regularly compound- 
ed, that the state has only to maintain its integrity, 
and this resource will of itself pay off the whole of 
the principal of all the debts which the state has in- 
curred, by the time the several loans which constitute 
them, shall become payable—leaving us, when this is 
effected, the whole investment, and all the revenues it 
may produce, as a clear gain. 

Such are the views which have stimulated the real 
friends and steady supporters of our system of public 
improvements, throughout all the vicissitudes of the 
very difficult, and sometimes unpopular task which 


them to undertake, and to press forward with all 
energy. Such the proofs of the result so far, of 
what they promised—such the basis of the future 
prospects for Maryland. A full share of the travel 
and trade of the west—a full development of the 
mineral resources of the Alleghanies, and a realiza- 
tion of their vast value, with all the concomitant re- 
sults inexhaustible resources of rue., the first and 
most essential ingredient toward comfort, as well 
as the most material agent towards manufactures— 
besides opening an avenue to water power beyond 
calculation in amount. Inshort, such is the prospect 
of prosperity and wealth to the community, as well 
as of future resources for the public treasury, which 
prompt toa spirited effort to complete the task in 
which we have so far progressed, and which we have 
such ample means of accomplishing. 

{After having prepared more than two-thirds of 
this article for the compositor, we received the Fre- 
derick Herald, of the 25th September, containing an 
excellent article on the same subject, of which we 
availed in penning the residue. | 








NORTH CAROLINA. 


Sirver. The United States Gazette says:—‘‘We 
had the pleasure yesterday of examining another 
large mass of silver from the mine in Davidson coun- 
ty, North Carolina. 
pounds, and was as enticing a “hunk” of mineral as 
we have seen foralong time. It has gone to the 


the Ist district. 
their views of the true interest of the state inspired | drtes, had 527 votes. 


It weighed about forty-two | 


mint, where, true to the character of the newly rich, 
it will soon be taking ‘liberties.’ ” 





Draimine Lanps. This state some time since 
made an appropriation of $200,000 for the purpose 
| of draining and reclaiming swamp lands belonging to 
the state. We now observe that a body of about 
50,000 acres of reclaimed land, situate in the coun- 
_ty of Hyde, will be offered at auction in sections of 
160 acres each, on the 30th November next. The 
drainage has been effected by the construction of two 
canals, each about six miles in length, which empty 
into Pamlico Sound and are nayjgable by vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


StaTeMENT of the Bank of South Carolina, 8th Sep- 
tember, 1841. DR. 


Discounted notes $860,669 94 

Do. under compromise 36,378 03 
Bills of exchange do. 27,922 55 
Stock—state, city and bank stocks 131,428 14 


Specie on hand 80,089 03 
New York funds at maturity 10,639 74 
Bills of exchange maturing 64,040 58 





City bank notes on hand 17,060 00 
Country do. 7,072 00 
178,901 35 
Bonds 110,231 99 
Real estate 40,000 00 
Incidental expenses 24 04 
$1,385,556 04 
CR. 
Capital stock $1,000,000 00 


Profit and loss, balance as a contingent 
fund to meet any losses 


52,583 64 | 
D'scount account since the 30th June 





last $9,394 46 
Do. on exchange 312 64 
Premium on do. 812 22 
| Interest received 4,035 71 


| a 14,555 03 | 
Dividends, unclaimed arrears 4,980 86 





Do. last six months 8,325 75 

—_———_- 8,306 61 
153,705 00. 
156,405 76 | 


$1,385,556 04 
THOMAS CHAPMAN, cashier. 


ILLINOIS. 


The people of this state are engaged in duscussing 
the propriety of calling a convention to amend their 
state constitution. 

Exvection. The following summary of votes at the 
late congressional election, is made up from the offi- 
cial canvass: 

——1841. + 


Bank notes in circulation 
Deposits 








-—— 1840.—_ 











Whig. V. Buren. Whig. V. Buren. 

Ist district, 5,313 8,043 7,487 11,594 

|2d district, 7,177 6,076 8,822 18,019 
3d district, 21,698 19,553 29,249 25,883 

Total, 34,138 34,572 45,558 47,496 


S. R. Rowan had 162, and W. Gilman 7 votes in 
F. Colliers, the abolition candi- 


Murperer AND Bank Rosser Escarep. Jack- 
sonville is again in anuproar. Town, the bank rob- 
_ber, and Gardner, the murderer, who was sentenced 
| to be hung, and whose time expires the first Monday 
of October, broke jail last night, cutting off the tim- 

bers in the floor of the debtor’s room (they being 
confined below) and came up into the room, and out 
of the window. No one has gone after them. 


[St. Lowis Bul. 16th ult. 


MISSOURI. 


Triat at Parmyra. The St. Louis Bulletin of 
the 13th September says, “The three abolitionists, 
(Burr, Work and Thompson), who were caught in 
the act of enticing away slaves from this state, have 
been tried, convicted and sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for 12 years. The case was conducted by Aber- 
nathy, the prosecuting attorney, assisted by Messrs. 
Anderson, of Palmyra, and Crockett, of St. Louis; 
'and the defence by Messrs. Wright and Glove, of 
Palmyra, and Mr. Warrens, of Quincy. We hope 
the result of this case, will have a salutary influence 
upon these deluded fanatics in other places. 


FLORIDA. 


The correspondent of the Savannah Republican, 
writes on the 18th September: The news from T'am- 
pa is of a varied complexion. A good portion of the 
band of Hospitaki has ‘“‘come in,” in accordance with 
the “talk” which that warrior sent to them. 








$s 
The news in regard to the success of Wild Cat 
(Coachoochee), is not so cheering. That chief ha 
returned to Tampa from his mission to the neon 
of Tiger Tail, saying that Tiger Tail refuses m 
present to give up. He will consider upon the 
matter, but will wait until his brother arrives from 
Arkansas. His brother has been sent for by expres; 
and it is hoped when he arrives, that his tale of th, 
promised land will induce Tiger Tail to receive , 
portion of it in lieu of his present hunting ground, 
Halleck Tustenuggee, it is thought, has left the 
Ocklawaha, in order to club his forces with those of 
Sam Jones. The report of Sam Jones’ “coming in” 
is a small mistake. hen he and Halleck come jy 
of their own accord, you shall hear of it, if we 
can raise one, by special express, and the paragraph 
which announces it to the world, may indeed he 
headed ‘Glorious News.” 


ne 


IOWA. 
_Exection or Detecatre to Coneress. The off- 
cial result of the election for delegates gives: 


Dodge, (Van Buren) . . . 4,828 
Rich, (whig). ... . 4,314 
Dodge’s majority, .... . 514 
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DEBATE ON THE SECOND VETO, 





SPEECH OF MR. BOTTS, OF VIRGINIA, 
ON THE SECOND VETO MESSAGE. 
House of Representatives, September 10, 1841. 

The bill entitled ‘‘an act to provide for the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping and disbursement of the public re- 
venue, by means of a corporation to be styled the 
Fiscal Corporation of the United States,” having been 
returned to the house of representatives by the pre- 
sident of the United States, with his objections there- 
to, and it having been made the order of the day at 
the hour of twelve—Mr. Borrs called for the special 
order, and the house proceeded accordingly to re- 
consider the bill and the objections; when 

Mr. Borrs took the floor, and said: I should have 
been content, Mr. Speaker, to have permitted this 
second veto of President Tyler to pass without re- 
mark from me, but for the peculiar position I happen 
to occupy before the house and the country. 

Coming not only from the same state, but from the 
very district which gave birth to Mr. Tyler, and 
which he formerly represented in this house, and 
bearing to him the relations of personal and political 
friendship at the opening of congress, I have, froma 
high sense of public duty, felt myself called upon to 
array myself in opposition to him, and have employ- 
ed terms relative to his public course at once strong, 
harsh and offensive. 1 have, in an address to the 
public, and in my representative character on this 
floor, charged him with perfidy and treachery to the 
party that elected him—with infidelity to the princi- 
ples upon which he obtained his present lofty situa- 
tion; and I feel that it becomes me to make good the 
charge, not by denunciation merely, but by proof, by 
facts that cannot be contradicted; and if 1 do not es- 
tablish it conclusively and irresistibly to the mind of 
every disinterested man, I will not only take back 
what I have said, and make the most ample atone- 
ment in my power, but will consent to take upon 
myself all the odium that ought to attach to one who 
would bring a false and groundless charge against 4 
high public functionary. 


It will be borne in mind, also, that when this charge 
was uttered on the floor, the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cusnine), like a gallant 
knight, at once came forth in defence of the presi- 
dent, and challenged an argument on the subject. The 
glove being thus thrown, I promptly took it up, and 
now come forward, before the nation, to repeat the 
charge and vindicate my cause; and to an intelligent 
public I shall leave the decision. 

Before I proceed to” this, however, I must be pet 
mitted to glance hastily over this extraordinary mes 
sage of the president, which I scarcely knew how ! 
characterise: to say that it is a weak, unsatisfactory 
and discreditable state paper, destitute of plausibility 
or ingenuity, and wanting in frankness, candor a 
sincerity, is to say, perhaps, much less than it de- 
serves. 


Before I came to the house this morning, I eX 
mined it with some care, and shall offer what I ell 
ceive to be a perfectly fair analysis of the messages 
and | beg the members of the house, particular y 
those who are disposed to justify the veto, to el 
mine the message as I proceed, and correct me if I fa 
into error. 

It commences, then, with an expression of extreme 
regret that he could not sign the bill, and I «shi 
hend, if the regret felt was half as great as the coe. 
expressed, we might, perhaps, by this times have 
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lishing some mode for the collection, safe- 
eae pcan of the public revenue. | 
Then he begins with his objeetions to the bill, and. 
ihe first is ‘‘to the power of congress to establish a 
national bank to operate per se over the union.” — 
Well, what distinction he draws between a national 
hank and a national bank per se, I confess I don’t ex- 
actly comprehend; a national bank per se | take to be 
one by, of or within itself; and what other sort of na- | 
tional bank, created for. national purposes, ought or, 
could be established, I should like to understand; but 
it is to be inferred that if we would establish a na- 
tional bank without the per se, this first objection 
would be removed. Well, sir, there is no per se in 





the bill; the yg has put it there, as a fancy ar- | mited than have heretofore been granted to such in- 


ticle, upon which to found an objection. : 

Next we have an admission that “the qualified veto” | 
with which the chief magistrate is invested ought to | 
be most cautiously exercised; upon this point I believe 
we all agree, and it is much to be regretted that the | 
president has not found it agreeable to practice a lit- 
tle more on his own theory. By the bye, sir, let me 
add, in connexion with this subject, that I have from 
the first moment that I had a fair understanding of | 
the provisions of our constitution and the principles | 
of our government, been adverse to this one man 
power, called “veto,” and shall never consider myself 
a citizen of a free government until it is effaced from 
the constitution. 

We are then told that the veto power never can be 
exercised except against the will of a majority of 
congress: this will scarcely be regarded as a new dis- 
covery! It is to be presumed if congress was indeed 
as ignorant of constitutional laws as the vetoes of 
President Tyler would intimate, that most of us 
would have known that he could not veto the will of | 
a minority. 

Now we have what I regard as the most extraor- 
dinary passage or objection contained in the whole | 
message, and I quote the passage: ‘Does it,” says | 
the message, ‘‘violate the constitution by creating a| 
national bank to operate per se over the union?” Its | 
title, in the first place, describes its general charac- | 
ter. It is ‘fan act to provide for the better collec- 
tion, safe keeping and disbursement of the public re- 
venue, by means of a corporation to be styled the Fis- 
cal Corporation of the United States.” In style, then, 
it is plainly national in its character. Its powers, 
functions and duties are those which pertain to the 
collecting, keeping and disbursing the public reve- 
nue. ‘he means by which these are to be exerted is 
a corporation, to be styled the ‘Fiscal Corporation of 
the United States.” 

Before I proceed further, let us examine this ob- 
jection for a moment. Is it, indeed, objectionable 
that a bank established by the national legislature for 
the purposes of the whole nation, for the uses of the 
national government, should be national in its charac- 
ter, and should provide for the better collection, safe 
keeping and disbursement of the public revenue? Is 
it, indeed, true, whenever congress shall pass a bill 
with powers, functions and duties pertaining to the 
collecting, keeping and disbursing the public revenue, 
that the interposition of the veto power is to be ex- 
pected? If so, then I would not hesitate much to say 
that the time for revolution is not distant. 

The president then proceeds to give the true cha- 
racter of the bill, which it would seem to me was its 
strongest recommendation, and which of itself would 
settle the propriety of its passage. ‘It is,” he says, 
‘a corporation created by the congress of the United 
States, in the character of a national legislature, for 
the whole union, to perform the fiscal purposes, meet 
the fiscal wants and exigencies, supply the fiscal uses, 
and exert the fiscal agencies of the treasury of the 
United States. Such is its own description of itself. 
Do its provisions contradict its title? They do not.” 

Who can read this and not stand amazed? From 
what quarter, or from which of his numerous uncon- 
stitutional and irresponsible advisers such an objec- 
ion as this could have come, 1 am at a loss to con- 
Jecture. I cannot believe it came from the pen of 
the John Tyler I have exerted myself to sustain for 
the many prominent positions he has aspired to, and 
whom the people have elevated and confided in. I 
cannot believe it came from any of the gentlemen 
with whom I am in the habit of association, said to 
have his private ear. It may have come from some 

hireling scribbler for a dirty penny paper advocating 
at times thte most detestable and destructive locofoco 
doctrines; but surely, surely it cannot be, that the 
American people are now to be gravely told, after 
eight years’ struggle for a reform of the currency, 
that no bill is to become a law that has for its object 
the better collection, safe keeping and disbursement 
of the public revenue; that a treasury agent to per- 
form the fiscal purposes, meet the fiscal wants and exi- 
Senctes, supply the fiscal uses, and exert the fiscal 
agencies of the treasury of the United States, must 











in its per se operations, not to the union, but to the 
District of Columbia; for every law passed by con- 
gress is of necessity national, except those passed as 
a local legislature for the exclusive benefit of the 
District and the territories. 

Why, sir, if rumor speaks the truth—I mean ru- 
mor with a thousand tongues, not the ‘‘rumor”’ at the | 
other end of the capitol, that has occasionally been 
most improperly introduced here—but if rumor 
speaks the truth, the title to this bill was in the pre- 
sident’s own hand writing, and its provisions sanc- 
tioned by him before it was introduced here; but 
more of this hereafter. 

He admits that its powers are seemingly more li- 








fiscal agent; and, actuated by this feeling, he has 
been ready to yield much, in a spirit of conciliation, 


to the opinions of others. Whatever may be said of 
the balance of the message, for the want of discre- 


tion, sound sense, or ingenuity, in this I must say the 
president betrays, as the nation will discern, and as 


we all know, a destitution of sincerity and candor. 
What has he been willing to yield in a spirit of con- 
ciliation? Is it not known that two bills have passed 
the two houses of congress, neither of which was en- 
tirely acceptable to them, in a spirit of conciliation 
towards the president, and that he has put his nega- 
tive on both? Is it not known that the provisions of 
the 16th section of the first hill were inserted be- 


cause it was understood that they would find favor 


stitutions. “Every United States bank heretofore | with him, and that he availed himself of that sec- 
created has,” he says, “chad power to deal in bills of | tion not only as a reason for the veto, but turned it 
exchange, as well as in local discounts;”’ and it was | into redicule and scorn, and endeavored to hold up 
because he objected to the power of local discounts, | his own friends, who had placed him in power, as 
contrary to the sense of all the whig party in both wanting in manliness and candor? And is it not 
houses, that the operation of this bill was confined to ' known that this identical bill, now sent back, came 
bills of exchange, which limitation he himself deem-, here approved and sanctioned by him? That we 


_ed indispensable, and now it is enumerated with the were so compromising and conciliatory as to stoop 


objections to the bill. And after thus undertaking to to consult his wishes before we legislated for the na- 
show that it is a national institution, which no man | tion’s weal? And then he returns it with a second 
in his senses ever dreamed of disputing, he assumes | veto, and talks about his conciliatory temper, asks for 
that it may “be regarded as a local bank of the Dis- | time to consider, and promises at the next session to 
trict of Columbia, invested by congress with general recommend such measures as he shall judge neces- 
powers to operate over the union, and it is therefore sary and expedient. Time! The president of the 
obnoxious to still stronger objections.”» The mes-| United States wants time, and very humbly and re- 
sage continues: ‘It assumes that congress may invest spectfully entreats for time! Time for what? To 
a local institution with general or national powers.” | consummate a mischievous, wicked and corrupt coa- 
This view is precisely what the president assumed | lition with our adversaries? What else does he want 
when he first proposed that congress, asa local legis- | with time? A man who has filled more distinguished 


| lature, should establish a local bank in the District | stations by good fortune than any other man of the 


of Columbia, and then invest it with general uses and same capacity ever filled before—a man whose good 
national powers, with the assent of the states; and luck in procuring office led to the prediction of Ge- 
the idea was laughed into ridicule; and when he per- | neral Harrison’s death before he was elected through- 
haps becomes ashamed of it himself, he endeavors to out Virginia—a member of the house of representa- 
turn his own absurd abstractions upon congress, and | tives and senator of the United States, to say nothing 
make us responsible for his vagaries. | of the offices he filled at home—a man who had been 
These are to be regarded as his constitutional ob- | called on to speak in both houses on the subject— 
jections, for he then says: | one who, as chairman of a committee, had investi- 
‘“‘When I come to look at the details of the bill, | gated the whole internal police and management of 
they do not recommend it strongly to my adoption.” | the late bank, and prepared an elaborate report on the 
His first objection to the details is: ‘‘It may justify | subject, acting as president previous to the meeting of 
substantially a system of discounts of the most ob- | congress almost as long as from this time to the meet- 
jectionable character;” though, as I have before said, | ing of the next congress, and with the subject under de- 
it was limited in its transactions, because the presi- | liberation from the Ist of June up to this time in con- 
dent required it, to bills of exchange. gress, comes forward and tells you he has not had time 
His next objection is, that ‘there is no limit pre-| to prepare and submit a definitive recommendation of 
scribed to the premium in the purchase of bills of | his own and sincerely desires time for deep and deli- 
exchange.”” Well, sir, as one portion of our coun- | berate reflection on the subject! All this may serve 
trymen would say, | incline to calculate that it would | to deceive some people, but it don’t fool me. If I 
put the financial skill of the president (who, it seems, |could have my own way, | would never leave this 
is an adept at the trade) to the test to regulate the | capitol until the public money was put under the con- 
rates of exchange in a bank bill for the next twenty | trol of law, and the president divested of all power 
years. Congress supposed—foolishly, it may have | over it. 
been—that this would depend a good deal on trade | «Jt has been his good fortune and pleasure to concur 
and commerce, and could not+be foreseen. And a| with congress in all measures except this, and why 
little further on it appears that, although a system of | should our difference on this alone be pushed to ex- 
discounts of the most objectionable character may | tremes.”” How supplicating! How humble! Why, 
be substantially justified, yet it is a fatal objection to | sir, let me tell you, if you do not know it, that it has 
the bill that, “whilst the District of Columbia is | not been his pleasure to concur in all the measure. 
made the seat of the principal bank, its citizens are | There was one, and that, next to this, the most im- 
excluded from all participation in any benefit it| portant, that he signed without the least pleasure. 
might afford by a positive prohibition of the bank He says himself he had great difficulty and hesita- 
from all discounting within the District:” notwith- | tion in signing the land or distribution bill notwith- 
standing we are previously reminded in the same | standing, in his message to congress, he recommend- 





message, and it could not therefore have escaped the 


observation of the president, that there is an express 
reservation” in the bill ‘“‘to modify or create any bank 
for the District of Columbia so that the aggregate ca- 
pital shall not exceed five millions.” 

“These are some of the prominent objections,” 
he says; ‘“‘but there are others that it would be un- 
profitable to dwell upon.’”? Well, in this I agree with 
the president. If there are none stronger than those 
he has enumerated, and he cannot enforce them with 
more power than those he has specified, it would be 
unprofitable indeed to dwell upon them. But, strange 
as any thing that has yet preceded it, he says: ‘“suf- 
fice it to add, that this charter is designed to continue 
for twenty years without a competitor.”” Well, what 
does he mean by that? Does he mean to say that, 
whilst his constitutional oath obliges him to exercise 
this most odious and detestable power of the veto upon 
this one bank without a competitor, if you will esta- 
blish another, exactly like it, it would remove this 
constitutional difficulty? 


I remember to have heard the project suggested in 
Virginia of having two national banks—one for the 
north and the other for the south; and it was a very 
favorite plan with a portion of the abstracted party 
for awhile. Can it be this that the president refers? 
If not, what in the name of heaven does the message 
mean by objecting to this bank because it is to have 
no competitor for twenty years? 

In conclusion, he feels the most anxious solicitude 





bot be national in its character, but must be confined 





to meet the wishes of congress in the adoption of a 








ed its passage in the most unqualified terms, and not- 
withstanding, the last winter in which I served in 
the legislature of Virginia, he, as chairman of a com- 
mittee, brought in a report recommending the distri- 
bution, and a resolution instructing senators to vote 
for it; and nothing, let me tell you, but his deep and 
unqualified committal to the measure ever obtained 
his signature to the bill, because it was so distasteful 
to the other party. 

But the peculiarity of his situation is appealed to 
as entitling him to a “postponement of this subject 
to a more auspicious period for deliberation.” The 
peculiarity of his situation! What is that peculiari- 
ty? He came into the presidential chair surrounded 
by such a party, for numbers, integrity, intelligence 
and fidelity, as never surrounded a president before; 
with a majority in both branches of congress ready 
to sustain him in all proper measures, pledged to car- 
ry out all the principles of reform which a corrupt 
dynasty of twelve years duration had rendered in- 
dispensable to our prosperity; pledged, too, upon a 
principle which he claimed to have been the first to 
suggest, of ‘“‘one presidential term;” and before he 
has been fairly installed into office, fired by a mad 
ambition, he sets himself up for the succession, de- 
taches himself from his old friends and his party, 
collects around him as confidential whisperers men 
who, in some instances, are unworthy of his sight, 
much less his confidence—throws himself into the 
arms of the opposition, in hopes of finding favor with 
them for his desertion of us, and now comes to con- 
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gress to talk about the peculiarity of his situation, and 
asks for time to deliberate. 

Mr. Speaker, as it is impossible to serve God and 
mammon both, so I conceived it impossible to serve 
Mr. Tyler and my country at the same time. Inti- 
mate with him as I had been, personally devoted to 
him as 1 was, when I found he had forsaken his 
principles I forsook him; when I found he had aban- 
doned the faith upon which I supported him and the 
whig party had supported him—when I found him 
grasping at the purse strings of the nation, repeal- 
ing all laws by which the public money might be 
controlled, filling the public coffers by taxes and by 
loan, and then refusing his assent to such laws as the 
representatives of the people approved for their safe- 
ty and disbursement, I abandoned him, and made war 
upon his principles and his policy. I came not here to 
war for men, whether for friends or against enemies; 
I came here to serve my country to the best of my 
ability, and to maintain those principles upon which 
along | believe the prosperity of the country can be 
preserved; and if I have been compelled to sever 
personal and political ties that have bound me to that 
man for years past, it may be painful, but I am not 
troubled with the mortifying reflection that it has 
been occasioned by any fault of mine. On the con- 
trary, I feel a proud satisfaction at having shown 
that neither friendship nor individual advancement 
could drive me from the discharge of a high public 
duty. 

Having now disposed of the veto message, I will 
proceed to make good the charge of perfidy brought 
against the president, which I shall endeavor to do 





in a becoming spirit and temper; avoiding as far as 
possible all personality towards the president further | 
than may be inseparable from a fair development of | 
his public course, and then it will appear rather as a 

necessary consequence of that course than from any | 
disposition I have to indulge in it. General Jackson | 
used to say there was sometimes policy in rashness, | 
and I believe it to be true; and, perhaps, there could , 
be no more fit occasion for a little intemperance than | 
this, but that I feel I should better serve my purposes | 
by avoiding it. In truth, sir, I feel no excitement; 

I have watched over this bank bill in all its various | 
stages as a friend might watch over the lingering | 
death bed of another, until at last he becomes familiar- | 


ized to the scene by preparation for the event, but at) be to commit a violent outrage upon the constitution, | Pr oetio of the Gist of Acmnst 
. Aug ° 


the same time I must say, my indignation has increas- | 
ed rather than diminished at this last act of treachery | 


of his cabinet, to congress and the country as I will) port? 


show it to be before I conclude. 


In the first place, then, I state the proposition broad-| the senate (Mr. Rives) a few days ago? 


ly, that the question of a reformed currency, which was | 
contemplated through the operations of a national | 
bank, was the great, leading, and paramount question | 


in the late political canvass, and so understood to be | 


stagnation of business consequent upon it, the fatal 
experiments that had been made to correct it, which 
only served to plunge it into deeper difficulty, thou- 
sands of the wisest men in the country were known 
to have changed their opinions not only upon the 
question of oapedieney but also of the constitution- 
ality of a bank; and, in the absence of all other 
proc, when Mr. Tyler stepped forward and arrayed 

imself under the whig banner, and identified himself 
with the whig party; without explanation or qualifi- 


cation on his part, it would have been a fair and na- | says: 


tural inference that his mind bad undergone a similar 
change. But he did not leave it to inference. He 
did go to the Harrisburg convention a bank man, 
and I know it. I speak upon my own knowledge of 
his opinions; the summer preceding I had travelled 
through the western country in company with Mr. 
Tyler, and was with him for some weeks, during 
which time I heard him say in steamboat conversa- 
tions, (which were of course not confidential), if I 
were to say twenty times I should not be extrava- 
gant, that he was satisfied a bank of the United States 
was not only necessary, but indispensable; that the 
country could never get along without one, and that 
we should be compelled to resort to it. 

[Here Mr. Wise rose and was understood to say, 
Will my colleague say that he ever heard Mr. Tyler 
say a bank of the United States was constitutional? 
The cries of “order! go on! go on! do not yield the 
floor,” &c. were so loud that Mr. B. could not dis- 
tinctly hear the question put.] 

Mr. Borts continued. I have stated precisely 
what Mr. Tyler himself said—other gentlemen are 
as competent to draw their own conclusions as I am 
—but, sir, I will prove that he was not only a bank 
man then, but that he continued one until some time 
after the meeting of the present congress. 

Well, sir, what part did Mr. Tyler play at that 
convention? Why, he not only persisted up to the 
Jast moment in the recommendation of Mr. Clay, but, 





as he himself states, wept over his defeat. Now will 
any man pretend that Mr. Tyler did not know that, 
if Mr. Clay was elected, the first great leading mea- | 
sure of hisadministration would be the establishment | 
of a national bank? And does Mr. Tyler mean to | 
admit that he then and there recommended to the | 
American people a candidate whose first act would | 


or that he recommended to them a candidate whose 
administration he knew in advance he could not sup- 


What was the position of his confidential friend in 
Is Mr. | 
Rives to be regarded as expressing the sentiments of 
Mr. Tyler? I presume he is. Well, Mr. Rives says 
that the nomination at Harrisburg turned on the. 





bank question, and that but for Mr. Clay’s known and | 


throughout the whole country; and it betrays a gross | avowed sentiments on that subject the nomination | 
ignorance of the political history of the country not to; would have been bestowed on him; and that it was | 


advantage without the interposition of such an estab. 


lishment. I said in my letter to Sherrod Willia 
that it was plain that the revenues of the union co oe 
only be collected and disbursed in the most effect, , 
way by means of a bank.” ual 
Did this constitute a sufficient committal to a bank 
If not, let us see what further he did and said; }y; 
before I proceed to that, let me read another extra ; 
from that Dayton speech, the language of which 
adopted by Mr. Tyler. It is on the veto power, He 


“I have never regarded the office of chief Magis. 
trate as conferring upon the incumbent the power of 
mastery over the popular will, but as granting him the 
power to execute the properly expressed will of the people 
AND NOT TO RESIST IT. With my mother. 
milk did I suck in the principles on which the pp. 
claration of Independence was founded. That go. 
claration complained THAT THE KING Wor) 
NOT LET THE PEOPLE MAKE SUCH LAws 
AS THEY WISHED. Shall a president or an exo. 
cutive officer attempt at this time of day TO Con. 
TROL THE PEOPLE IN THE EXERCISE op 
THEIR SUPREME WILL? No. The people are 
the best guardians of their own rights. AND IT Is 
THE DUTY OF THE EXECUTIVE TO ABSTAIN 
FROM INTERFERING IN OR THWARTING 
THE SACRED EXERCISE OF THE LAW-MAK. 
ING FUNCTIONS OF THEIR GOVERNMENT.” 


Oh! if Mr. Tyler could think now as he formerly 
thought of this veto power, and persuade himself that 
the people are the best guardians of their own rights, 
and that it was the duty of the executive to abstain 
from interfering in or thwarting the sacred exercise 
of the law-making functions of their own govern- 
ment, how much less pitiable would be his present 
condition, and how much happier and more prosper- 
ous would be the nation. 


During the fall of 1840, just before the election 
came on, the president took occasion, more than 
once, at large public meetings of his fellow citizen's, 
to employ similar language. It will be recollected 
that he paid a visit to the state of Ohio, to attend a 
arge convention of whigs. On his way he was en- 
tertained at Wheeling, and what he said there may 
be gathered with more accuracy by reading from the 
paper published in thatcity. I mean the Wheeling 


“Tue Bank Birt Verorep. By yesterday morr- 
ing’s mail we received the message of President Ty- 
LER, Which we lay before our readers to-day, ‘return- 
ing, with his objections, the bill to incorporate the 
Fiscal Bank of the United States.’ 


“Never have we seen a greater state of excite- 
ment manifested by our citizens than was produced 
by this extraordinary document; never have we 
heard so universal an expression of honest indigna- 
tion. The whig party, in this section of the union, 


know it, and a still greater degree of duplicity to deny because General Harrison was not committed to a bank | could not persuade themselves that Joun Tyver 
it. Isurely do not mean to say it was the only that he received it. “In what position then does this | could so utterly disregard the principles to which he 
question any where presented, but it was a prominent, place Mr. Tyler? The question being between a is indebted for his elevation; they could not believe 
question every where, made so by her adversary even bank and an anti-bank man, Mr. Tyler, himself op- | that he would consent to strike a death-blow at the 
where our friends desired to avoid it. So’with the, posed to the institution, not only votes for the bank prospect which was dawning upon the American 
sub-treasury; it was another great and leading para- | candidate, but cries over his defeat, and then comes people of relief from pecuniary oppression and bank- 
mount question on the other side, but not the only | here to tell us he was always opposed to such an in- ruptcy. True, they were aware of the opinions ex- 
question; the distribution bill was another question; stitution on constitutional grounds. Sir, I mean to | pressed years since by the president, but they also 
so with the Hooe case, the standing army, infidelity | make the admission in the broadest terms that from recollected his more recently expressed sentiments; 
of public agents, and a vast variety of other ques- | Mr. Tyler’s first entrance into public life up to its ter- | our citizens recollected that this same Joun Tver, while 
tions mixed up together, each having its bearing and | mination in 1834, all his public acts and declarations | on a tour through the west, immediately before the elec- 
influence; but still, at last, the currency question lay | were in hostility to such an institution; but that has tion, gave every one reason to expect a different course 
at the foundation of all the rest, and it was hardly to' nothing to do with his present position, although it is from him than the one he has pursued; they remembered 
be expected that we should admit it, when pressed | pretended now that the association of Mr. Tyler with | his speech in this city, and many of them reverted to his 
upon us, that this was the exclusive test, and drive , the name of Gen. Harrison was a matter of compro- language when he pulled from his pocket an empty purst, 
from our aid all who were disposed to join us on other mise, whilst “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” strung to- | and, shaking it at the multitude, ridiculed the idea of 4 
grounds. And Iam very far from intimating that) gether by some ballad writer to make a rhyme, it is | metallic currency, abused the sub-treasury, and avowed @ 
all who voted the whig ticket are pledged to support | now pretended was the result of a great principle in- | preference for ‘good United States bank notes.’ Bui, 
a national bank, but Ido maintain that those who volved in the contest. For the future, 1 apprehend, | alas! their hopes have been sadly disappointed, their ree 
were selected by the party, as agents to carry out it will be “Tippecanoe and no vetoo,” as the rhyme sonable expectations have been cruelly frustrated, and they 
their general principles, were at least pledged under will be quite as perfect, and more palatable to whig have a right to express themselves in regard to the indivr 
all the circumstances to carry out the most pro-' taste. | dual who has betrayed their confidence.”’ 
minent and most important, or to have declared their) — Rut, sir, this is not all. Some time during the last} This account of the speech from the editor of the 
hostility to those measures when the nomination was | f}] , committee of gentlemen of the opposite party | paper is confirmed by a report and resolutions adopt: 
tendered to them. Let us see what were the pe-' from the county in which I live (Henrico) addressed ed by a large meeting of the most respectable cit 
culiar circumstances under which Mr. Tyler was 4 jetter to Mr. Tyler, making inquiry whether he | zens of the place. The report reads: ly 
elected. would vote for a bank or against it? and in reply to! ‘‘We are aware that President Tyler had former'y 
In December, 1839, a national convention of the’ that letter Mr. Tyler says he adopts the language of spoken and voted against a national bank as oT iat 
whig party assemble at Harrisburg to nominate a General Harrison’s speech at Dayton, in Ohio. Let stitutional and inexpedient, and we now oy one i. 
president and vice president. From the time of the, us see now what General Harrison says in that he thought proper, in his veto message, to . on 
expiration of the charter of the late Bank of the speech. | these opinions, and to insist that a change 0 imi 
United States up to that period, the currency of the; ‘My opinion of the power of congress (says Gen. | under existing circumstances, would have been, ~ol 
country had been in the most deranged condition, | H.) to charter a national bank remains unchanged. | nal, or have subjected him to the ridicule roe ae 
and furnished almost the only topic of discussion, There is not in the constitution any express grant of | of good men. It never entered into our min on 4 
throughout the country; the army bill, Hooe case, ' power for such purpose, and it could never be consti-| should he in his official character eee Kinseell. 
and the rest having arisen subsequent to the nomina- | tutional to exercise that power, save in the event the | bank bill, he would, in any degree, ap ere “a 
tions at Harrisburg, and therefore could have had no powers granted to congress could not be carried into | Mr. Madison had opposed a bank of the U.! a igte? 
influence on the mind of Mr. Tyler, although they effect without resorting to such an institution. | inexpedient and unconstitutional, and yet, » ee the 


might have exercised an influence on many a voter; ‘Mr. Madison (Gen. H. continues) signed a law | short time, he pres Sa ae rane on his- 
ea ¥ 


Madison had 


at the polls twelve months after. In consequence } creating a national bank, because he thougnt the re-{ late national bank. We had not so 
of this general derangement of the currency, the venue could not be collected or disbursed to the best! tory of our country as to suppose Mr. 
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a 
mitted 2 crime, or dishonored himself in the eyes 
yirtuous men. We had not supposed—we cannot 
: that there lives the man on earth who 
d dishonor himself in the eyes of any one by do- 


‘ol what President Madison had done in similar cir- 


es. 

ou bie the late canvass we were honored with a 
yisit from Mr. Tyler. He mingled and conversed 
freely with the people, and favored us and our neigh- 
porhood with several pc pega He seemed fully to 
sympathize with us in all our opinions and grievances, 
and to enter most ardently into the spirit of the con- 
test, denouncing, in no measured terms, the conduct 
of the then and previous administrations. We all 
remember how (holding out an empty purse) he hap- 

ily ridiculed and exposed the hard money dogmas 
of our adversaries, and how cheerfully and emphati- 
cally he endorsed the speech in which General Har- 
rison, at Dayton, had expressed his sentiments upon 
this question. 

«‘Botertaining at that time the kindest feelings to- 
wards Mr. Tyler, and having confidence in his poli- 
tical principles, this confidence was confirmed by his 
conduct and declarations while among us. 

“But now, since he has, in our opinion, acted with- 
out due respect to a salutary principle and to an ob- 
ligation imposed by the spirit of the constitutiun, but 
which, however sacred, can only be enforced by pub- 
lic opinion, we regard it as our right and duty prompt- 
ly and publicly to express our sentiments in relation 
to this act of the president.” 

The second resolution is as follows: 

“‘ We do, therefore, further resolve, 'That the president, 
by using the power of the veto to defeat this bill, has 
disappointed our just expectations, founded, as we 
believe, on his own conduct during the last presiden- 
tial canvass; and that, by thus using the veto power, 
and assuming to the executive the right in his official 
acts to disregard the construction given to the con- 
stitution by the supreme court and the other depart- 
ments of the government, he has, against his own de- 
nunciations, assisted to fix upon the country princi- 
ples destructive to the genius of our free institutions, 
to a. rights of the people, and to the constitution it- 
self.” 

Well, sir, does all this commit Mr. Tyler to the 
support of abank? Surely, surely, none can deny it. 
But this is not all yet. He made another speech, 
during the same trip; at Elizabethtown, Marshall 
county, Virginia, an account of which | will now 
read from the public prints: 


“Joun TyLer and THE veTO. While the people 
are aroused by the astounding veto of the president 
upon the fiscal bank bill, and while Mr. Tyler pro- 
fesses so much regard for formerly expressed opi- 
nions, it may not be improper to advert to his senti- 
ments upon this subject as expressed during the late 
campaign. 

“In ee delivered at Elizabethtown, Marshall 
county, Virginia, Mr. Tyler was particularly severe 
in censuring General Jackson for his veto upon the 
bank bill, and no portion of his remarks were better 
received by his audience. We distinctly remember, 
and hundreds of our citizens as well as those of Mar- 
shall county will endorse our statement, that Mr. 
T. denounced it as an arbitrary exercise of a power con- 
ferred by the constitution; a power, said he, only intend- 
ed to be used in extraordinary cases, and upon great con- 
stitutional questions; BUT WHICH HE DID NOT 
BELIEVE THE PRESIDENT WAS EVER JUS- 
TIFIABLE IN USING IN REGARD TO ANY 
MEASURE WHICH HAD PASSED BOTH 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS BY A DECIDED MA- 
JORITY. 

“This we unhesitatingly assert was the substance 
of Mr. Tyler’s remarks at Elizabethtown; and how, 
we ask, can he, with this declaration staring him in 
the face, reconcile his exercise of the veto with opi- 
mons formerly expressed? Were he the president of 
the United States by election—did he occupy the 
seat by the vote of a majority of his fellow citizens, 
he would find it difficult to justify himself; but having 
been borne into office on the shoulders of one who 
would have regarded his professions—one who was 
sincere in his attachment to the measures of the whig 
party, how can he justify this arbitrary exercise of 
the veto power upon a measure in reference to which 
he differs with the party which is so decidedly in the 
ascendant? We pause for a reply.” 

In confirmation of this statement I hold in my hand 
a letter, written to a member of this house by a gen- 
tleman whose res ectability he vouches for, dated 
west Alexandria, Pa. Sept. 2, 1841: 


“It can be proven by hundreds of witnesses that 
John Tyler, in speeches delivered by him at Wheel- 
re and Grave creek, last summer, denounced Gen. 
ren for vetoing the U. 8. bank in the strongest 


Now, sir, in connexion with this veto subject, let 


Tyler on presenting a memorial from the sonety of | ‘Reform’ inserted in large characters upon it; and 
Accomac, Va. on the removal of the deposits, which yet, when he opens his lips, the only ery which is- 
has so forcible an application to his own situation at sues from “them is—precedent, precedent—good or 
this moment, that it would seem to have been made | bad, sound or unsound, still—precedent precedent.” 
for the occasion. I read from the Register of De-| And here, the only cry we hear from this great re- 
bates, p. 944, vol. 10: former is—consistency, consistency with my former 
‘“‘We were told yesterday (says Mr. Tyler) that | opinions. 

the president could not retrace his steps with honor.| In President Tyler’s inaugural he pledges himself 
What language is this to be held by a public agent? | to consult the wisdom and example of his predeces- 
Honor, due regard to the solemn obligations and du- | sors; and in his last veto message he speaks of ‘“‘up- 
ties of office, require of every public man to repair holding the institutions of the country as they have 
the mischiefs which his own unwise policy may have come down to us from the hands of our god-like an 
inflicted on the country. By what sort of advisers cestors.” Whom Mr. Tyler looks upon now as his 
must the president be surrounded, when we are told | god-like ancestors it is difficult to conjecture: they 
that he would be dishonored by giving audience to are neither Washington, nor Madison, nor the chief 
the constituent body, and yielding to their wishes? builders of the constitution, who established the first 
His duty required this of him. The country must/|bank. But in 1834 he told us who they were. He 
suffer because the president must not be inconsistent. | says: 

Honor would not permit him toretract an ill-advised | «The president, in his first inaugural, pledges him- 


act, no matter what came out of it. Mr. T. would | self to consult the lights held out by the examples of 
scout such an idea of honor and consistency.” those who had preceded him in the administration of 
This, together with a speech made a few days be-| the government. Has he done so, sir? He had the 
fore on the removal of the deposits, contains so ma- | bright, the glorious example of Jefferson and Madi- 
ny passages applicable to the present state of things, | son before him, and yet he rejected them both.” 

that but for having something of my own to say,1| And now he has the bright and glorious example 
might be content to adopt it as my speech on this 0c-| of Madison, the only one of those two ever called 
casion. In page 663, same volume: upon to act directly on this question, and rejects it, 


‘“‘Mr. Tyler rose, and began by saying that if any as he denounced Gen. Jackson for doing; and now 
man expected that the chief executive officer of any | thinks he would commit a crime, and dishonor him- 


country, whatever the form of governmentover which ‘self in the eyes of virtuous men, to follow this bright 
he might preside, or whatever his conduct, would and glorious example. But, sir, enough of this 
want supporters and advocates, he was blind to the | speech, which I here commend to the perusal of the 
lights of history, and ignorant of the nature of man. | president’s friends. 

« * * * And many who have assisted in elevat-| These are the circumstances under which Presi- 
ing the president by their suffrages to his high office, | dent Tyler came into office, and these are the cir- 


can with but difficulty bring themselves to question eymstances under which congress assembled on the 
the wisdom of his acts or soundness of his policy.— | 31st day of May last. 


Thus it is that men of great moral worth and of un-| The president, in his message to congress, inti- 
questioned patriotism have been found in all that has | mates that the currency must be reformed; submits 
passed of our history, as they will be in all that is to to the representatives of the people which is most 
come, rallying to the defence of the president when- | acceptable to their constituents, a bank of the Unit- 
ever his conduct of public affairs shall be brought in- | ed States, the sub-treasury or the state bank system; 
to question. Every expedient will be resorted to and at the same time we have submitted to us by the 
that honor can sanction, if not to justify , ” excuse his | secretary of the treasury a plan for a national bank, 


conduct.” Cygne: : . | which, it can be established, met with his (the presi- 
“To render inaudible the voices of those who call | dent’s) approval and sanction. All the details of 


into question his conduct, and complain of violated that bill not being acceptable to congress, they start- 
law, they are assailed in their turn; and when argu- ed another bill, but engrafted upon it, in the 16th 
ment fails, the war of appellatives begins. They are section, a provision, not desirable or agreeable to a 
called alarmists and agitators, and are charged with single man that voted for it, called the compromise 
being actuated by unholy motives. [See the two of- | clause, with the express end and aim of reconciling 
ficial organs at this time, the Madisonian and the N. | the president to the bill. And yet that very clause 
York Herald.] These expedients but too often suc- | was made the pretext for the veto. If the president 
ceed, and errors in the administration of affairs come | did not intend to sign any bank bill, why did he not 
to be ratified which but too frequently destroy the say so at once, and be done with it. But, instead of 
very foundations of free government.” ‘that, his whole course, from the commencement of 

Be it remembered, sir, that all laws regulating the the session, has been one of equivocation with his 


custody of the public money have been abrogated own character, and trifling with congress and the 
and annulled by President Tyler, and that we now ho 


es of the country. 
have a treasury under executive control. What says Why, sir, to how many persons did he say he would 
he on this subject? 


: arte. \sign Mr. Ewing’s bill, as it was called? He often 

“And now, again, when a complaint is urged of | told me so,and wanted me to vote for it; and he said 
proceeding new in our history, of the assumption of | as much to fifty others. Much has passed between 
powers not conferred by law, of laws abrogated and the president and myself of a confidential nature, 
annulled, and of a treasury under executive control, | which shall never be divulged. I will neither pub- 
established by no law, and sustained only by his will, | lish confidential conversations nor private letters—I 
we are told there is no danger, and a lullaby is sung | Jeave that for higher functionaries; but much has 
to lull the people into repose. Sir, in every violation | also passed not confidential, that I am at liberty to dis- 
of law there is danger; but when that violation |close. Well, sir, in one of those conversations in 
amounts to a breach of the public faith, no matter to | which the president endeavored to persuade me of 
whom pledged—when it grasps the exchequer and | the propriety of passing Mr. Ewing’s bill, he said he 








places it under executive control—when the trial by 
jury, guaranteed by the constitution and the judicial 
authority are set at naught, who can doubt but there is 
danger—the greatest of all possible danger? What 
more is left to be done, which will not speedily fol- 


our government?” 


I beg you, sir, and the country to ponder on this 
passage, which is full of truth and full of wisdom, 
and particularly applicable to the present executive. 

Mr. Tyler endeavors to sustain his present course 
by precedent and consistency. Hear him again: 

“The argument derived from precedent, and used 
by gentlemen, is suicidal,” says Mr. Tyler. ‘How 
would the question of the constitutionality of the 
bank stand if precedent is to be relied on? What be- 
comes of the praises bestowed on the president for 
his veto of the bank bill two years ago? Twice has 
the bank been chartered by the approbation of all 
the constitutional organs of the government. Thrice 
has it passed the two houses of congress; and, not to 
speak of subordinate tribunals, once, if no more, has 
it received the solemn sanction of the highest court 
known to our judicature.” ‘Sir,’ continues Mr. 
Tyler, “the (the president) came into office on the 
principle of reform, ad ° ° 7 ® * 
and yet how ludicrous the figure he is made to cut. 
Drums and trumpets announce the coming of this 





me read an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. 





great uefoymer his banner wavesabove his head with 


low, to change the whole character and structure of | 


would sign it without the least difficulty, though it 
was not precisely such a bank as he would prefer; 
that if left to himself to frame a bill without refer- 
ence to the views of any other person, he would 
‘have such and such a bank, proceeding to describe 
precisely and identically such a bill as this he has 
last vetoed, with two immaterial exceptions. But, 
as I mean to be strictly accurate, | will therefore 
state them. He said he would not object to a capi- 
tal of $35,000,000, but he thopght to deal in ex- 





‘changes alone $15,000,000 would be enough, and re- 
ferred me, I think, to Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Apple- 
ton, in confirmation of that view. The other differ- 
ence was, that, in the bill he then described, he drew 
no distinction between foreign and domestic bills. — 
He subsequentiy made that difference; and this bill, 
to suit that view since expressed, is limited in it ope- 
rations to foreign bills. Well, sir, while the first bill 
was before him for consideration, he expressly de- 
clared to the whig portion of the Ohio delegation that 
he would sign Mr. Ewing’s bill, if congress would 
pass it. A few days after he said he could not sign 
that bill, for he had never read it. And when asked 
what sort of a bill he would sign, he said he didn’t 
know, for he hadn’t had time to think of it. The 


yeto came in, ard it was understood that the presi- 
dent said congress could pass a bill in three days that 
he could sign, and one that would answer all the pur- 
poses of the government. 





Two gentlemen were ap- 
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inted to ascertain what sort of a bill that was: they | himself too, to wit: that the honor was too high to be ition party. They do not admi —s estima 
Reneated with the president or his cabinet: this last | conferred on one man twice, but that the Sihishies Pheteed aud. yet thay have by Bn Fora odd have tical fr 
bill was drawn up and prepared expressly to suit his and patronage of the office should not be exerted to| come together. What, then, is the irresist;' tie the hai 
views, authenticated and sanctioned by him, and secure a re-election; and yet he had not been in of-| clusion? Why, that Mr. Tyler has changed ggg The 
came to this house with his pledge to sign it; and be- | fice four weeks, having then nearly the whole presi-| serted his party and his principles. une de. was th 
fore it had passed this house he declared to two mem- | dential term of four years to run, before an open at-} But there is no perfidy, no treachery in thi ty; OPP 
bers now present that he would lose both his arms | tempt was made to create a third party, for the pur-| at all; because, say gentlemen, he has differ Pons est ter 
before he would sign it. I have reason to believe | pose of securing to him a second term; and he not|us on one point only—which, by the bye 7 wath Wel 
the title to the bill, with which he finds so much | only lends his countenance to it, but to accomplish it} shown not to be so, because removals of unt, ithns the oy 
fanlt, was altered at his own request, and was drawn | frustrates and defeats the measures of the party that | and incompetent men from office was a most Satay have d 
up in his own handwriting. Now, sir, do I use lan- | elevated him, turns; a deaf ear to the admonitions and | ant item in the contemplated reform of a ee verted 
guage too harsh when I characterize such conduct | entreaties of his former friends, collects around him| party. But suppose it to be true that we differ sn’ age 
as trifling and equivocating? as confidential advisers men without wisdom, with-| on this one point; suppose this great, paramow Pigs sees 
It is certain that when we came here no doubt | out experience, and, in some instances, men with | absorbing question of currency should be the Did and ot 
was entertained by either party that he would sign a} whom it is not very creditable that he should as-| question about which we have been deceived ; ru The 
bank bill; our friends thought so, or it would not | sociate; confides more in the counsels of hired letter | action of the president, could not treacher : ™ ler’s “* 
have been discussed, as it was, for ten or twelve | writers, who are to write him into fame and popula-| tablished from that? If Mr. Tyler should silen, M4 ow 
weeks; the other party thought so, or they would not | rity, than in his constitutional cabinet; retains _men| fasten the sub-treasury upon us, either open! : ey course 
have gotten up the cry of repeal! repeal! which re-| in office who are obnoxious to every objection that | disguise, would there be no perfidy in this?” W} ’ what 
sounded not only through the walls of this capitol, but | has been urged against the horde of office holders for | sir, Arnold and Hull only differed on one point wilt satisfi 
became the watchword of the party throughout the | the last twelve years, and almost publicly proclaim-| their fellow soldiers and brother officers, and an it is a 
country. But we are now told that we must wait, | ed himself a candidate for the next presidency. was, whether they should fight for or against th - oe. 
give time; and it has been intimated by the president Sir, let me read to you a sentiment given by Mr. | country; and here the single question with Mr. Tvie, opul: 
that the people are not in favor of a bank! Indeed, | Tyler during the year preceding the nomination of| is, whether he shall co-operate with the whigs Li y am 
sir; the people not in favor of a bank! Why, what | Gen. Harrison, at a whig festival in the county of | put him in power, or go over to the loco focos be senate 
evidence is required stronger than that presented?— | Southampton, Virginia: whom he hopes to be retained in power. "s favor! 
You have a majority of thirty-one voting for this} “By John Tyler: Pilgrim presidents and travelling| Pshaw! don’t talk to me about his fidelity. I kno Sy “ay 
bank, with seven absentees who voted for the first | cabinets—the fruitful offspring of the second presiden- | too much of this business to be duped by such = aa after | 
bank, which gives you thirty-eight. Several others |tial term. One term, and no re-election; the best in-| A difference of opinion conscientiously entertained | som, I 
who voted against it acknowledge their constituents | terests of the conntry demand it. Will not the po-| could tolerate with as much liberality as other mep: the ot 
to be in favor of some bank, though they were not | pular suffrages decree it in 1840?” but conscientious convictions do not undergo as fre cas The 
satisfied with this, which gives you forty, or upwards!| This the sentiment of the man who now already | and rapid changes as Mr, Tyler has undergone in the “M 
Which of those voting for a bank does the president | sets himself up as a candidate for a second term?—| last three months. — the fu 
charge with misrepresenting his constituents? None | What influence the course of the opposition party| No, sir; an unholy, ungodly and corrupt coalition and w 
that we have heard of. Then suppose each member | and presses may have exerted over him it is diffieult I believe in my heart, was about to be formed and great 
to represent his constituents fairly, and each one to | to tell, except from his public acts; but about the| will yet be formed if not defeated by the prompt ace certai 
} represent sixty-thousand persons, which is a reason-|time I have adverted to, when these propositions} tion of the whig party; and “head him or die” is the “it may 
able average, and the majority of forty on this floor | were made, a remarkable change came over the| motto that I have adopted, and there is no open, fair only ¢ 
gives you a majority of two million four hundred | spirit of his dream, and he suddenly arrested all re-| and honorable means that I will not adopt to frus- the se 
thousand of the population of the United States in| movals from office, and reinstated some that had | trate his designs. state 9 
favor of a bank; and yet we are to be told it is a} been removed as obnoxious to the rules laid down| Sir, let not gentlemen roll up the whites of their duct ¥ 
doubtful question, upon which the people have ex- | by himself, or from incompetency to discharge the| eyes at this charge of perfidy against Mr. Tyler; it is weer 
{ pressed no opinion! duties assigned them. An éxtraordinary case oc-| not the first or second time the same charge has been I re 
It may be well enough to look and see if we can | curred in this city. made at home. I will detain you for a while, that | day ir 
. trace the influences that may have operated on his| The commissioner of the land office, with the ap-| may give you a scrap or two from his political histo- and n 
comes: Pm meget this extraordinary change that the peer gr = the hapa of the treasury, notified | ry in connexion with our state elections. “a 
resident has undergone. eleven clerks in his department that their services : ’ ; - Floyd 
x It will not be forgotten by the house that, from | were no longer ruiiren. It is said they waited on 5 melting ee! pag he, nar eareal a to ba 
‘ 7, = . . ginia, professing to belong to the Jackson party.— 
the moment a veto was whispered as a probable | Mr. Tyler, and represented to him that although| Mr. Randolph was then a senator of the U. Stat sonal 
; thing, Mr. Tyler began to grow in the good graces | they were hostile to General Harrison and to whig} and had. b ’ ine ehetieinnn aih-inin ane aaieieed the . 
q of the opposition party, and the loco foco presses of | principles, yet they were very good Tyler men, and dee hostilit of the anti Seclonn ene ante ° = Tyler 
i the country that had exhausted their vocabularies of | they were all ordered instanter, during the absence yw her er rd beat wine in th e elect - ed tl z et of Vil 
: abuse on him for the last two years, suddenly be-!of the head of the department from the city, to be| to take place. Mr. Tyler eared : eu pian so; bu 
t came somewhat enamored with this ‘‘sterling repub- | reinstated. Five of the places, however, had already Conasd\ penne eat aad rat 3 ‘the 1 agg the 1 
¥ lican of the old school.” — And Mr. Ritchie, in a num- | been supplied, and it was too late for them; the other vaded is find tetehen Coke dectre:s ‘ ewe gy ea dizen 
‘ ber of the Enquirer which | now hold in my hand, | six resumed the duties of their office, and remain| was applied to Phy at his eee gst his a i Th 
" fed him for a while on soft corn, which he took as|there to this moment, with the exception of one, bh hile tt wee eflenad an Mr. Tiler Mr. 
4 kindly as a house pig; and he who had been abused | who has since, I understand, resigned. There was ray his political Sotande rig the Jachnon ranks, toa] 
4 for his relentless proscription, as it was called, and | an individualamong them who has often been brought | joya] nm Mee tk condentiine te tite. Ueatiekoh. be was ¢ 
4 was made to assume all the qualities of his satanic | to the notice of this house, and is now in my eye at rita is at fretted ao ad ali olitical ad- Mr. | 
| majesty, was suddenly found to be a marvellous pro- | the Globe reporters’ desk. samt (as the pamphlet es in m — habe not g 
f per man; “as a constitutional interpreter that would| Sir, who does not recollect, (that was a member! which was elton es ago) invited through a defea 
’ compare with Mr. Jefferson himself;” as a “patriot | of the last congress), how often the name of Lund| friend. a letter to be cr lb ‘0 hiien that he mizht week 
¥ statesman,” ‘“‘a natjonal deliverer and benefactor;”’ | Washington was introduced on this floor by the ho- have <n opportunity of defining his osition and then ed. 
% ‘‘one who had proved himself equal to such a crisis, | norable member from the Louisville district in Ken- (as now whe the ae Beate a yt himself of that ber o 
' and was worthy to be trusted now and hereafter by a|tucky, (Mr. Graves), when, pointing his finger to} }etter to show that pam, we 44 er attempt was made to tiring 
generous and magnanimous people.” He is told | him, as I do now, he said: influence or awe him ay pat Ba at tes written ina cept 
that “the whig slang about his being pledged to} ‘There sits a man, Lund Washington, now occu- spirit of dictation which he felt authorised to resist. said | 
carry out the principles of that party is absolutely | pied as a reporter for the Globe, who at this mo-| Gir. jt is a curious history, and I will read a few ex and u 
ridiculous.” Again he 1s told by the crafty editor: | ment is a salaried officer of the government, at 1,200 | tracts from a letter 0 li erhaps the day after the get it 
“Mr. Tyler’s principles, duties, policy, interests, are all | dollars a year, neglecting and quitting his duty to} election by a member of he Sea of ee eades, that | 
with us, if he can only see them. But will he see them? | come here to embark in the politics of the country. econ dhe lanatory of what had occurred. The defer 
We hope and trust he will not throw himself into | This, sir, is the same individual of whom it has been | jetter was ablished at the time as a oak of the his- since 
the arms of the federal whigs.” This is to a whig | said that, still holding his clerkship, he was sent to} tory of rah erfidy then charged ao a Tyler. state 
i president! And then comes the grand climacterac, | Kentucky during the late canvass to establish a par- Speaking of the letter of Mr. Tyler ‘written on the hear 
‘ the open, bold invitation, the barefaced proposition; | tizan press, and during his absence hired a substi- morning of the election, or at all events withheld to lieve 
. he is bid for in the public market with as much con- | tute at $200 a year to perform his duties as a clerk!” | that time. consentine that ‘his name might be used, givin 
tumely as an old broken-down cart-horse, in an ar-} And this is one of the individuals removed and af-| the certainty of kta othetion having been then ascer- fess | 
ee ticle published in the same paper, addressed to ‘this | terwards reinstated by Mr. Tyler because he was a| tained, the writer, Mr. Daniel A. Wilson, says: in my 
f excellency the president of the United States;” which | Tyler man. Sir, such a bartering of principles and| — «{¢ was not such as I expected it would be judg- only 
‘ concludes with this emphatic suggestion: of public rights stinks in the nostrils of all honorable ing from the opinions and , a a oe uniformly as- that | 
j ‘‘At this moment you cannot be ignorant that the | men. cribed to him. It was reported and believed, and I it, w] 
democrats, as a party, are exceedingly strong. The Let me now ask you and the country, Mr. Speaker, | have never heard the contrary asserted, that he resist- Tt 
proposition of the whig party who adhere to tng and | whether I have not made good my charge of perfidy | ed with great zeal the idea of Judge Barbour being pu! were 
who will not go for Mr. Clay, is also large. Common against Mr. Tyler? And if any man still doubts, let | in nomination as a candidate in opposition to Mr. reco! 
, sense on this matter speaks a language that the lowest mind | me throw all the proofs I have adduced to the winds, | Randolph, alleging he would not do; that we wanted, entir 
4 will not misunderstand. Recollect, sir, that you are | and still one substantial ground is left upon which’ at this time, the services of a man who was ready the t 
Fj the son of a sire who to a Christian’s virtues united a} a}one I would be willing to rest my charge. and willing to throw-himself into the breach sword the g 
¥ Roman’s firmness, that made him victor over both Is Mr. Tyler spoken of by any body for the next! in hand; that Judge Barbour was not and Mr. Ran- hum 
: public and private foes, and gave to him a proud rank | presidential term? Yes, he is!) By whom? By the| dolph was that man.” confi 
among those great men, which secures to the anci-| whigs? No, not a man of them! but by the loco foco| “It was also reported with equal confidence, and met, 
ent dominion an imperishable fame.” party! And, sir, is it within the compass of human | as generally believed, that he approbated in the strongest Vice 
This article professes to have been written from | belief that that party would take John Tyler, who) terms the promptness and decision of Judge Barbour deel 
this place, and is signed “Washingtonian.” was so recently elected as one of their bitterest op-| and his personal friends in denying the use of his ted f 
Now, I beg that it may not be forgotten that Mr. | ponents, as their candidate, if he had undergone no} name, the effect of which would be to impair by * peor 
Tyler is the individual who has always claimed the | change, and they had received no assurances or en- | vision the strength of the opposition, all of which Johr 
credit of being the originator of the one-term prin-|couragement from him—the very men who so re-| would be necessary successfully to resist the en- = 
ciple, so strongly advocated in that election which | nently opposed, ridiculed, and abused him? No, sir; | croachments of the government.” . 4 en 
brought him into power—not on the farcical ground the thing is not credible. There must have beena! ‘The calculation was a fair one that a eae eli 
now assumed by some of his friends, and no doubt by |change somewhere, either in Mr. Tyler or the op- Tyler would (as Judge Barbour had done) look to 
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- ation in which his services were held by his poli- 
— = rather than the office he was to obtain at 
the hands of his litical enemies.”’ 

The election, however, came on, and Mr. Tyler 
was the man that beat the candidate of his own par- 
ty; opposition to whom he had deprecated in the strong- 
os Well, sir, one or two extracts from the papers of 
the day, to show the public feeling at the time, and I 
have done with this subject, which I have only ad- 
yerted to to show that the charge of perfidy will not 

te so harshly on Virginia ears as it seems to do on 
the ears of Massachusetts (alluding to Mr. Cusuine) 
and other states where he is less known. 


The Winchester Virginian, speaking of Gov. Ty- 
ler’s ‘late tergiversation,” says: 

“We ask from Gov. Tyler no disclaimer of the 
course he shall pursue in the senate; we care not 
what may be his course. He has disclosed enough to 
satisfy us that he is not to be depended upon, and that 
it is a matter of little consequence whether he is for 
us or against us. He has bartered a large share of 

pularity, and as fair prospects as were possessed 

y any man in Virginia, for an ill-gotten seat in the 
senate of the United States. He has been one of the 
favorite sons of Virginia; the doors to the highest of- 
fices in her gift had been thrown open to him; and, 
after having been warmed and cherished in her bo- 
som, he has remunerated her with the ingratitude of 
the adder.” 


The Petersburg Republican says: 

“Mr. Tyler will doubtless fill the office of senator 
the full time for which he has been elected. He may, 
and we hope will, represent Virginia faithfully in the 
great council of the nation; but of one thing we are 
certain, be his course during the next six years what 


“it may, he never can regain the position he a 
rom 


only one short month ago; and when he retires 

the senate of the United States he will sink into that 
state of nothingness to which his own disingenuous con- 
duct will have consigned him, and from which he will 
never again be able to emerge.” 


I read now from a Jackson paper published at that 
day in Richmond—it is a column cut from the paper, 
and not headed, but, | believe, the Enquirer. it says: 

“The dinner lately given in this city to Gen. 
Floyd and Gov. Giles, to which it was resolved not 
to invite Mr. Tyler, gave great umbrage to his per- 
sonal friends and the adherents of the coalition.” * 

* * ‘We entertain no doubt, however, that Mr. 
Tyler will vote in the senate according to the wishes 
of Virginia, while it may comport with his ambition to do 
so; but we have no guaranty that he will not set aside 
the wishes of the state so soon as personal aggran- 
dizement may tempt him.” 


These were the opinions generally entertained of 
Mr. Tyler’s course at that day. I now come down 
toa later period. In the winter of 1838, Mr. Tyler 
was again a candidate for the senate, in opposition to 
Mr. Rives. I supported him warmly; but he could 
not get the entire vote of his own party, and he was 
defeated. During that contest, which lasted several 
weeks, he was frequently withdrawn and renominat- 
ed. On one occasion he was nominated by a mem- 
ber of the then administration party, and, on his re- 
tiring from the house, he was asked if he would ac- 
cept a nomination from that quarter; to which it was 
said he replied, that he was before the legislature, 
and would take the appointment from any quarter he could 
getit. Now, sir, let me be understood. Ido not say 
that this charge was well founded; on the contrary, I 
defended him at the time—lI have defended him ever 
since, though I have been almost the only man in the 
state that did defend him; if others did, I have not 
heard of tt. Ido not now charge him with it. I be- 
lieved at the time he was altogether incapable of 
giving utterance to such a sentiment, though I con- 
fess his recent course has greatly shaken confidence 
in my former opinions. I mention the circumstance 
only as matter of history, for the purpose of showing 
that the charge of oui has nothing of novelty in 
it, when connected with his name. 


The consequences, however, whether true or false, 
Were most disastrous to him; it not only revived the 
recollection of the scenes of 1827, but it utterly and 
entirely prostrated him in the state. There was, at 
the time of the Harrisburg convention, no office in 
the gift of Virginia, from the highest to the most 
humble, that Mr. Tyler could have obtained. In 
confirmation of this, when the Harrisburg convention 
met, and Mr. Tyler’s name was mentioned for the 
Vice presidency by accident, after several others had 
declined it, how many of Mr. Tyler’s colleagues vo- 
ted for it? Notone! They could not go back to the 
People of Virginia and say they had recommended 
John Tyler to them as vice president; they put it on 
the ground of delicacy. But did the delegation of 

entucky refuse to vote for Mr. Clay on the score of 

tlicacy? On the contrary, they were sent there for 


vote for Gen. Harrison? No; but the Virginia dele- 
gation declined to vote for Mr. Tyler. The truth 
was, they thought it would be indelicate to vote against 
him, and they did not vote at all. b 

But I dismiss this part of the subject. It is a pain- 
ful part to me, but necessary to my vindication. I 
have been challenged to the argument, and | mean to 
sustain my position and my charge, because I believe 
it to be true. Those who think I have personal ma- 
lignity and enmity mixed up with my political indig- 
nation do me injustice. I was his friend personally, 
and was disposed to be so politically, as my whole 
course towards him would show, up to the moment 
that he vetoed the first bank bill; and then it was not 
the mere fact that he did not sign it, but the motives 
by which I believed he was prompted in vetoing it. 
I then measured and weighed all that had passed. I 
gave due importance toa long line of conduct and 
remarks that I had before treated as having been 
adopted or said without meaning, in a spirit of levity 
or thoughtlessness; and the conviction was irresistible 
to my mind that treachery was contemplated, and I 
gave him up to serve my country. 

In connexion with this subject I must advert to a 
letter I wrote to the president on the 10th of August, 
six days before the veto came, not simply to show my 
feelings towards him at that time, but to correct an 
erroneous impression that has been formed upon it. 

I have heard it was whispered about that I had 
written a letter to the president on the same day I 
had written to Richmond—to wit: the 16th August— 
expressing sentiments of the’most friendly character; 
and the attempt has been thus made to convict me 
of duplicity, and the Madisonian itself intimates as 
much. No matter from what source it comes, | 
stamp it with falsehood—absolute and unqualified 
falsehood. This is the letter I wrote, as | before 
said, six days before the veto came. It was address- 
ed to him as private and confidential, and I do not know 
by what right that letter was spoken of by the presi- 
dent at all. However, as it has been spoken of, I 
will give it to the public. It is as follows: 


[PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. | 
House of Representatives, Jugust 10, 1841. 

My pear sir: I feel that our relations, resting on 
political associations for some years past, and the 
warm personal regard I have always entertained for 
you, and the interest I have felt and manifested for 
your personal and political welfare, will plead my 
apology, if not justification, for addressing you upon 
a subject the probable consequences of which I look 
to with the most awful apprehensions. 

It is generally understood that you are to veto the 
bank bill. If it is so, have you contemplated the 
consequence, in all its bearings? Can your cabinet 
sustain you in the veto? Will they not be compelled 
to resign? For, whatever may be your views as to 
the principles upon which you came into power, it 
cannot be denied that those on which they have been 
sustained by the country require at their hands an 
earnest support of the measure that has been demand- 
ed by the people, through their representatives, by a 
majority exceeding the entire representation of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, the two states in which the 
strongest opposition is supposed to exist. 

If the present cabinet should be dissolved on that 
ground, eould you assemble around you another from 
the whig party? You centainly could not. Could 
you from the other party? It is equally clear you 
could not, if you were disposed; and equally true, I 
hope, that you would not if you could. They could 
not sustain you in that scheme for a bank to which 
you have already committed yourself. Nor could 
they support you in the distribution bill, nor indeed 
in any of the principles you profess, and upon which 
you ave been supported by the great body of the 
American people. 

You would be thrown back then on the fragment 
of seceders, ‘‘the republican portion of the whig par- 
ty,” as they style themselves. Now, let me ask you, 
could you rally around you a cabinet of such men 
from that party, so distributed through or selected 
from the different sections of the country, as would 
command the confidence or respect of the country?— 
If not, in what condition would you be ‘yep 

But, if you could, what measure could be adopted 
for carrying on the financial operations of the govern- 
ment? 

The sub-treasury is repealed; and the deposit sys- 
tem of 1836 is also repealed in one house, and will 
pass the other, Congress will not consent to take 
the plan suggested by the secretary of the treasury. 
Will you not find it impossible to carry on the go- 
vernment, and will not a resignation be forced upon 





ou? 
|? On the contrary, if you can reconcile this bill to 
‘yourself, all is sunshine and calm. Your administra- 
i\tion will meet with the warm, hearty, zealous sup- 
port of the whole whig party, and you will retire from 





the purpose. Did the Ohio delegation decline to, the great theatre of national politics with the thanks 


and plaudits and approbation of your countrymen. 

Take these suggestions, my dear sir, into conside- 
ration; take them particularly, I beg you, in the spirit 
in which they are offered, and ascribe them to the 
ardent zeal of one who feels a deep solicitude for 
your own fame and happiness, and for the harmony 
and prosperity of our common country. 

And believe me, with unaffected sincerity, your 
friend, JOHN M. BOTTS. 

It was then announced that the hour had expired, 
and Mr. B. was compelled to take his seat. 


Note.—I perceive by Mr. Ewrna’s letter resign- 
ing his situation as secretary of the treasury, that he 
ascribes the loss of the bank bill to my letter; by 
which I suppose he means the letter published by 
the Madisonian; and which the ex-secretary very 
unceremoniously, and I think unnecessarily, if not 
unkindly, takes occasion most ‘“‘unequivocally to con- 
demn.” If he could not approve, I do not see that 
his ‘‘condemnation”’ was particularly called for; nor 
can | exactly see what there was in that letter to 


justify his ‘“‘unequivocal condemnation,” if the one- 


half that he says of Mr. Tyler is true, and I do not 
doubt the truth of all be states as matter of fact.— 
His inference as to the effect of that letter I do not 
concur in; and if the honorable secretary had paid a 
little more attention to dates and facts he would not 
have been so prompt to throw responsibility on me, 
that I was not entitled to bear. 

The letter was written on the 16th August; it was 
copied and sent to the president, and reached him on 
Thursday evening; it was inhis possession all of Fri- 
day, and the second bill was presented to the house 
with the approbation and sanction of the president on 
the next day (Saturday) and it was on the Monday 
following that the president said to two members of 
congress, “‘he wouid lose both his arms before he would 
sign the bill.” Now I do not condemn the secreta- 
ry’s letter, because he has only done what I did my- 
self, to tell the truth in relation to public affairs, 
which the public were entitled to know; but surely 
there is as much reason for me to condemn the se- 
cretary as there is for the secretary to condemn me; 
for if my letter was calculated to produce a mulish 
disposition in the president and prevent his signature 
to that bill, the secretary’s letter is equally calculat- 
ed to make him still more stubborn, and defeat any 
other bill that may be prepared in future. 

Again: Was the secretary aware, at the time he 
was endeavoring to throw upon me the responsibility 
of the loss of the bank, that, while that bill was un- 
der discussion in the house of representatives, the 
president had prepared for a member of congress an 
amendment with his own hand, to be presented to 
the house, with which amendment he said he would 
be perpectly satisfied to sign the bill! This amend- 
ment it was deemed unadvisable to offer in the house, 
as the bill was just then about to pass from the com- 
mittee; and before it could be decided whether it 
was advisable to offer it in the. senate or not, Mr. 
Tyler sent for the member of congress, into whose 
hands he had put it; and said to him that he had 
changed his mind again, and hoped no bill would be 
sent to him. All this trafficking was subsequent to 
the publication of my letter. 

The amendment prepared by Mr. Tyler is as fol- 
lows, and to come in at the end of the 16th section: 

“And provided, further, And it is to be expressly un- 
derstood that before any such agency shall be autho- 
rised to deal or trade, as is in this and the ninth sec- 
tion of the bill provided, the assent of the state in 
which any such agency is established shall be first 
had and obtained by an express resolution of the le- 
gislature, or in some other form of usual legislative 
proceeding.” 

Now | assert as a fact susceptible of proof that Mr. 
Tyler’s change of opinion and equivocation on this 
subject has arisen from a determination from the first 
not to sign any bank bill. Did not Mr. Wise say on 
the day the last veto was under discussion, in reply 
to Mr. Tuompson, of Indiana, that he could have 
told him at any time “that John Tyler never intend- 
ed to sign any bill establishing a national bank?”— 
And did not Mr. Tyler say, in the first week of the 
session, to a gentleman of the highest respectability, 
wnen speaking of his standing in Virginia, ‘‘Let them 
give me an opportunity to exercise the veto power, 
and I will have the whole state with me?”—thus ma- 
nifesting a fixed purpose and design to exert that 
power, and that, too, for the purpose of securing per- 
sonal popularity to himself? 

If all this does not remove the impression from the 
secretary’s mind that I deserve his ‘‘unequivocal 
condemnation,” then he would not believe though 
Moses and the Prophets were to rise from the dead. 
At least I hope it will relieve me from the public 
condemnation that one who was so high in station, 
and is in standing, has very gratuitously endeavored 





to visit upon me. JOHN M. BOTTS. 
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——a ———————— | congregation had just completed paying for, took fire} 


CHRONICLE. from a spark from a neighboring chimney on Tuesday 
last, and was burnt down. 





The Abolitionists of Connecticut recently assembled in| . Four. Prices remain as last quoted, but with no con- 
solemn convention, and nominated Francis Gillett of | siderable sales. Inspections of the last week in Balti- 
Bloomfield, and Levi Yale, jr. of Meriden, as their can- | more 14,304 bbls. and 324 half bbls. 
didates for governor and lieut. governor of that state. 75,951 barrels of flour and 41,905 bushels of wheat 

The same convention passed a resolution “respectfully | were delivered from the Erie canal at Schenectady, West 
to take leave” to ask Mr. John Tyler, president of the | Troy and Albany, during the third week of September. 


United States, to emancipate his slaves. We are not P . 
precisely in Mr. T'yler’s secrets, but it is a settled opinion JEWELS IN Perv. It is stated that the jewels of the 


: : :, | temple of the sun, which were secreted at the conquest 
pe pl ahs peng oy te —" of Beru by the Spaniards, have been recently discovered, 

; [N. ¥ Cour. and Eng sy oo py in value to 180,000,000 of dollars! Rather 
, : ; o ubtful. 

Arts ann Sciences. The third annual meeting of the ‘ ; i , 
Men of Science of Italy and foreign countries, is to be | _. LIBERIA. It is stated in the Cincinnati papers, that 
held at Florence the present month. Letters were ad- | Since the last serious riots, a number of the oldest and 
dressed some months since to some of the scientific so- | st respectable of the coo people in that city, pe 
cieties in this country, and among others to the Academy their ofibete emt’ are making arrangements to dispose 0 
of Artsand Sciences of Massachusetts, inviting them to | their effects and remove to Liberia. 
send delegates to represent them inthis convention. The} “Meswenrism,” is a designation for animal magnetism, 
academy made choice of two of their members, Messrs. | derived from Mesmer, who is said to have discovered it. 
Edward Everett and Francis C. Gray. They are both| A volume of remarkable facts and “reasons for a dispas- 
now in Europe, and will probably be present at the meet- | sionate inquiry into it,” by the Rev. Chauncy Hare 
ing. [Boston Trav. | Townsend, A. M. has just been published. 


Bank Items. The Herkimer bank, New York, was| McLezop Case. The circuit court of the fifth circuit, 
robbed last week of $70,000 by one_of its clerks named | New York, commenced its session on the 27th ult. The 
Brown, who, with his accomplices, Green and Franciscus, | chief justice, Nelson, having been for some time unwell, 
were all subsequenily arrested near Saratoga, and the | was absent. Judge Gridley presided. Three judges of 
money, except $500, recovered. ‘The fugitives are now | the county courts were on the bench. The court house 
in confinement at Albany. was crowded. 

An injunction was laid on Monday by authority of the} ‘The usual formalities of opening court, swearing in 
bank commissioners, New York, upon the Commercial | the jurors empanneled, &c. having been completed, the 
Bank of that ays one of the safety fund banks, and its | first case called was that of the People of the State of New 
doors are closed. The bank, it is believed, has over- | York vs. Alerander McLeod, indicted for the wilful mur- 
traded or loaned too large an amount to persons connec- | der of Amos Durfee, at Fort Schlosser, in the county of 
ted with its management. Niagara, in December, 1837. 

Mr. Willis Hall, attorney general, responded on behalf 
_ Bank or ENGLAND. Quarterly average of the weekly | of the people. He handed to the court a list of witnesses 
liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, from the | summoned on behalf of the people, which was called 
25th of May last to the 17th of August, both inclusive. | over by the crier. A portion only answered to their 


LIABILITIEs. ASSETS. names. L iate 
Circulation £17,228,000 | Securities £23,012,000} ‘The court inquired when the case would be ready for 
Deposits 7,956,000 | Bullion 5,106,000 | trial. The attorney general replied that the case, on be- 


half of the people, was ready now. He moved that the 
£25,184,000 £28,118,000 | trial proceed. 

Mr. J. A. Spencer, of counsel for the prisoner, sub- 

Cumates oF DirFERENT Countries. We learn from | mitted his reasons for opposing the motion. His associ- 

the authority of sir Richard Phillips, that the mean heat | ates (Judge Gardner, of Rochestcr, and Mr. Bradley, ot 

of the year at different places of note, is as follows: Lockport) were both still absent in Canada, collecting 











eg. Min. Deg. Min. | testimony. He expected their return daily, but was not 
S:. Petersburg, 38 84 Geneva, 4 28 | ready to proceed without them. Unexpected difficulties 
Moscow, 40 10 Vienna, 50 14 {had been encountered in the obtaining of testimony.— 
Stockholm, 42 26 Paris, 51 8 |The witnesses had, since 1837, become scattered over all 
Quebec, 42 8 Amsterdam, Sl 62 British North-America, from Lake St. Clair to the Gulf 
Copenhagen, 45 63 Brunswick, 51 8 lof St. Lawrence. Many of them had been found and 
Edinburg, 47 6&4 New York, 53 78 their testimony taken, (of which three large packages 
Boston, 47 3 Milan, 55 76 | were produced in court); but others, whose evidence was 
Detroit, 37 4 Bordeaux, 56 45 important, had not yet responded. He could not feel 
Philadelphia, 53 7 Rome, 60 44 | justified in going to trial in this state of the case, and he 
Richmond, 56 l Algiers, 69 «93 moved that the trial be set down for Monday next, (Oct. 
Washington, 58 1 Cairo, 72 33 | 4th), which was the earliest day that he could feel certain 
Charleston, 58 $5 Cumana, 81 86 | of being ready. 
Dublin, 49 10 Vera Cruz, 77 = =72 Mr. [Hall felt bound to oppose so long a postponement. 
London, 300-36 He would do nothing to deprive the prisoner of a fair 


trial; but ample time had been allowed for preparation. 
The opposin g counsel were well aware that the trial 
came on at this time; while a great number of witnesses 
for the people had been at much expense summoned at a 
great distance from their homes, and were now in at- 
tendance. ‘They could not be detained here a whole 
week beyond the time necessarily employed in the trial, 
but at great inconvenience and hardship to them. 

Judge Gridley reserved the question for the present, 
but with the right tothe attorney general to renew his 
motion on a later day of this week should he think proper 
todoso. He then made a brief and appropriate address 
to the jurors empanneled, reminding them of the great 
responsibility resting on them, of their sworn duty to 
avoid all grounds of bias or prejudice on a question which 
a portion of them would be called upon to decide, to re- 
pel all attempts to influence them by rumors and indirect 
approaches, as well as otherwise. He then directed 

Tue Census or Great Britarn, now in progress, it is | them, should any attempt be made soto approach one or 
supposed wil! show a population of twenty-eight millions. | more of them, to give infermation to the court, by whom 
4 ' the effence would be promptly dealt with. 

New York Srare Canats. The tolls received on all} ‘The case was then dropped, and the court proceeded 
the canals of the state of New York up to the 3lst day | to the trial of civil cases. 
of August, inclusive, for the last seven yeas, have been| "Tho correspondent of the New York Herald, to whom 
as follows; we are indebted for the above details, says: I understand 


New Crry.—The Mormons are about to build another 
city on the immediate borders of Illinois. They have 
squatted on land owned by a company of gentlemen in 
this city and elsewhere at the east; and because Joe 
Sinith says it is a good place, or rather that he has had a 
revelation that it is the spot where a great city will stand, 
they are going to work at it. [B. Times. 


Gen. Cass.—A long letter from Gen. Cass, the Ameri- 
can minister at Paris, appears in the Philadelphia Ame- 
rican Sentinel, written in reply to the proceedings of a 
meeting in Philadelphia, proposing him as a candidate 
for the presidency. He certainly does not, in his letter, 
court a nomination to that office; but yet admits that in 
the contingency of being called upon by the general 
voice of the democratic party, he would not withhold his 
assent. 





1835 - - : yond from the attorney general that he will feel it his duty to 
1836 - , - 9 eg call up the case again on Thursday if no good reason is 
1837 m " 6 8,163 offered for further delay. Should the opposing counsel 
1838 _- - - . 849.026 sull insist on delay, without further reason, he will pro- 
1839 ’ ’ . : 913,959 bably be obliged to swear off the cause—in which case it 
i - : : ay oaeaee | goes over to the next term, unless by special agreement. 


It will be seen from the above table, says the Albany | Missionaries TO Ixpia.—The rev. John Wray and 
Advertiser, that the tolls thus far received during the pre- | Levi Janvier, with their wives, embarked on Monday 
sent year exceed the receipts during the same period of | morning in the ship Washington from Philadelphia, for 
last year by the enormous sum of two hundred and twenty- Northern India, where they expect to spend the remain- 
one thousand five hundred and two dollars. der of their lives in missionary service, under the direc- 

ition of the Presbyterian board for foreign missions.— 

Eartruquakes. On the evening of the 17th August, | The following, sent out by the American Baptist board 
two shocks were experienced at the island of Martinique, | of foreign missions, take passage in the ship Louvre, 
the last of which was nearly as severe as that experienc- | now in the port of Boston, awaiting a change of wind : 
ed there two years ago. | Rev. Cephas Benneit, and lady, of Utica, N. Y.; Mr. 

; | J. H. Chandler and lady, of Worcester, Mass.; Miss M. 

Firz. The Third Reformed Dutch church, built at! Vinton, of Willington, C:.; Mr. L. C. Avung, of Bur- 

Albany in 1833, at an expense of $16,000, and whichthe ‘mah, Their destination is the Burman empire. 


— 
New Orteans. The vellow fever contin 
—_ im > ape es or new o— weeunabated 
n the 17th and 18th there were 110 deaths, of wh; 
94 were by the fever. of which 
On the 19th and 20th there were 98 deaths, of which 
77 were by the fever. 
On the 21st, 60 deaths, of which 43 were by the fever, 


Pornarp.—Several ladies who are regarded as th, 
leaders of fashion in the beau monde of Paris, have to. 
cently appeared at the opera with a dagger partially co). 
cealed in the corsage of their dress. Of this dagger on\, 
the gold handle is visible, and that is adorned with ric 
carving or precious stones. A Paris journalist, po. 
ticing this singular custom, says: “Are these poinards 
intended to menace infidelity or presumption? to punish 
inconstancy or to defend virtue? Probably we shall soo, 
hear of some romantic drama, the denouement of which 
will be crowned by the protecting bijou!” 


Pxrum Time. Nantucket boasts of her “sheep-shering-” 
Barnstable of her “cranberry-pickings;’”” New-Haven of 
her “oyster-diggings;’’ and we of our “plum time.” On tha; 
huge sandbank, yclept Plum Island, grows a sort of plu; 
what sort we really don’t know—which is ripe abou; 
these days; and haying being over and the tide serving 
for the water parties, young men and maidens, old men 
and boys; crowds from this and the neighboring towns; 
some in boats, some in omnibusses, some in wagons ang 
some on foot—go down to the island to gather plums, 
drink tea, roll about in the sand, bathe in the surf, and 
have a nice time—boys won’t go to school, girls won't 
churn; all insist upon having a frolic in plum time. One 
day last week, we are told, there were from one to two 
thousand people on the island, wandering about and en- 
joying themselves. A lively sight, to be sure! May it be 
seen every year for centuries to come. We love thise 
old customs, these long established holidays—May-days, 
sheep-washing, quilting parties, huskings, and plum time. 

ay we never reach that height of civilization when 
they shall be voted vulgar, and known only in the dim 
memory of that venerable lady or gentleman, “‘the oldest 
inhabitant.” [Newburyport Herald, 


Rice. A cargo of 2,000 bushels of the new crop came 
to market this Monday morning, from the estate of the 
late George W. Morris, esq. on Pon Pon river. Quality, 
we are told, seemed to give a fair promise. It was sent 
to mill to be beat out. [Chars. Rep. 


Mary Rocers. The police of New York have been 
indefatigable in pursuing inquiries for the perpetrators of 
the horrid offence which terminated in the death of this 
unfortunate beauty. After being repeatedly diverted into 
wrong directions, the Albany Argus now tells us that 
three or four of a gang of half a dozen notorious rowdies 
implicated, are in custody, under proof amounting nearly 
to certainty, that they were the perpetrators, James 
Fennegan 1s the only one whose name is given. 


Sreamers. The Chili, struck a reef near Valparaiso, 
about the 5th June, but was aided by a British frigate, 
and succeeded in reaching jValparaiso, where she was 
repairing on the 8th July. . 

The Boston Aurora informs us, that of the Cunard 
steamers, ene ship only will leave Boston in ‘ihe montlis 
of January, February, March and April. One ship on'y 
will leave England during the months of Decembe, 
January, February and March. 


Erte Strampoat.—The Erie Gazetie states that be- 
tween 120 and 130 badies have been taken from the lake, 
chiefly found near where the Erie was burnt. They were 

rincipally buried at Silver Creek, Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
Two or three were brought to Erie for interment. 


Tue Steam Fricare KamscnatKa. This vessel, bw! 
at New York for the Russian governinent, sailed for 
Cronstadt on Wednesday morning. The Tatiler says 
she is probably the most beautiful model afloat, and is 10! 
equalled in speed by any other sea steamer in the wot'. 
One of the principal features of the Kamschatka is the 
steadiness, and easy, swanlike motion with which she 
moves through the water. There is no jar, no disagree: 
able noise, arising from the machinery; all is quiet and 
firm. Standing on the deck, persons do not feel as if the 
entire fabric beneath them was tumbling to pieces. The) 
feel safe and secure. Her engines are of six hundred 
horse power, and her tonnage about two thousand. 


Sup-Marine Armor. Captain Taylor the inventor! 
the sub-marine armor, made an interesting and success 
ful experiment of his apparatus recently, at the Dav’ 
yard at Philadelphia, in the presence of a number of 0 : 
cers of the navy and invited strangers. ‘The gure 
consented to descend with the armor, and having 1!" 
ted himself in it, he was let down into the water, anc ' 
mained beneath the surface six minutes. He came 
perfectly dry, and declared that he was perfectly rT y 
under the water, and could remain below a week. “1 
experiment is said to have been successful in outa 
spect, and fully established the great utility of the gh 
tion. Captain Taylor superintended the experiment 
person. 


Temrerancz Irems. Living up to Principle. The Set 
tain of a brig from the state of Maine was a shor a . 
St. Croix, and was there’offered $1,000 to bring botipst 
cargo of rum, but refused, preferring to return in D@ 


, ah de- 

Tue Vine in France. Five millions of acrene valu’ 
voted to the cultivation of the vine in France- ~ 
of the article produced is 800,000,000 francs a ye#" 


as 18th 
Vicxssurc. Some alarm was entertained oD the 





ult. of cases of yellow fever. 
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